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BRITISH WORK IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE WORKERS, 

The intention of this book is not so much to 
give a historical account of the past as to show 
how the British nation stands, and what there is 
for it to do in India now. On the one side we 
hear orators cry, ‘‘ Crush ! By the sword the 
empire was won, and the sword it must be 
held.” On the other, we hear men cry, in the 
name of holy freedom, ^^Eetirc: India for the 
Indians ! Stand aside, and let the people of 
the country work out their own destiny ! ” 
Meantime, while politicians are debating, some- 
times wisely, sometimes foolishly, thousands of 
workers are busy with their daily taslm, living 
and dying, spending their "htrength ’S^nd health 
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-iffiid the prime of Iheii life in heavy toils, noted 
hy few and soon forgotten. To some are al- 
lO^d the rifle and cannon, sword and knee. 
They stand on guard that their brethren may 
do their peaceful tasks in pdace. To some it 
is given to curb oppressors, robbers, and evil- 
doers; to prevent riots; to protect the honest 
and peaceM in the enjojunent of their own. 
To some it is given to judge between man and 
man, upholding the law. Some let in light by 
spreading knowledge ; or cause wealth to spring 
up by opening communications, manufactures, 
or mines. On every side, in offices under 
.Government, and still more in private enter- 
prise, British workers are to be seen in India, 
doing various kinds of work, all busy. Are 
they doing good? Are they doing as much 
good as they might do? As a humble worker 
in the field, the writer thinks he has a few 
practical suggestions to ’offer, which, if there is 
anything in them, mi^ht guide all this throb- 
bing energy 'into more profitable channels, and 
get more good out of the stream of life-blood, 
that most precious of her gifts, which Britain 
pours out on her great dependency. ^ Th«se 
suggestions are more especially directed to the 
work of the Government, which suffers ftom 
two troubles — viz., the want of personal in- 
t^est on "tlfe part* of most workere, mid in- 
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crwiag mterference ,witk tife work-bjr peraoas 
wko k&ow little about it. 

As tbe British worker in India grows older, 

' he begins, if he is at all given to thinking for 
himself, to look beyond the narrow groove of 
his daily routine, and to realise that it is in 
Im power to be an explorer and a pioneer, 
opening up new fields of labour, new resources 
fwr hk own people and for the peoples of India, 
As an explorer, the author ofiers the observa- 
tions which follow, in the hope that, amid the 
many errors and defects that they are sure to 
contain, some thoughts may be extracted from 
them which may be useful to future explorers, 
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CHAPTER II. 

STATESMANSHIP. 

The work of the statesman, like that of the 
engineer, to a great extent consists of the know- 
. ledge and study of forces. He has to know the 
materials he is dealing with ; to unde^and the 
forces that are in them and act on them; and 
to know in what directions those forces act. He 
has to determine what tendencies ought to be 
encouraged, and what ought to be checked ; and 
he has accordingly so to place the materials, so 
guide the forces, that t^e results shall answer his 
wishes. Above all things, he must recognise 
the limits of his power, and not go beyond 
them. For the British statesman in India this 
caution is especially needful. At home, his 
powers are limited, being dependent on those 
he governs; before the eyes of the oriental 
despot, who, with all his nominally absolute 
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power, has to conciliate the opinion of his sub- 
jects, the limits on his power are, less obviously 
but just as really, kept by circumstances. But 
the British ruler in India is not checked by 
the opinion of those he governs, and therefore 
needs caution against acting as a despot. For 
though he is not tempted in the same way 
as the oriental despot ; though as a rule his 
hands are clean and his intentions honest, and 
he knows that the nation he represents wishes 
to do well by the people over whom he has been 
placed, he is not wholly free from snares. 

There is ignorance of the people, and this 
ignorance, which in men on the spot is by 
degrees corrected, acquires undue influence from 
two causes — viz., the too frequent interference 
in Indian affairs of English politicians, and the 
centralisation of power in India. As to the 
former, the Englishman whose experience is 
gained in English society feels contempt for 
those who cannot boast oft experience in his own 
special field. True, the Anglo-Indian is only a 
fellow-countryman who has moved into another 
field and gained experienc# there ; but the 
Englishman holds to the opinion that his views 
are the broad views, and that those of the 
Anglo-Indian, though perhaps formed after a 
Careful study of difierent facts, are, if opposed 
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retetti^ tie iw^k^II'- 

W, to mi th^ 

-^g^o^iiiioiis^itf iite lngiiskiii^/lsteS#if 
iitiy oMarence to tlife lat^a igiaotaa^ ' 8^ 
tv<ro tiit at 01 ^ a&Othef, like &e ikBox^ 
kSni^tt’of tibe fkble, about the colouJ 'Ktf 'tiife 
diieM ; aad before the English politician, ’irhh 
ie onO of the courtiers of the British nathm, 
miister of ' India, the Anglo - Indian must go 
down. 

As to the second cause of ignorance, the con- 
centration of power at the headquarters of large 
provinces in the hands of a few men stirs up 
in their minds a passion for uniformity. Every- 
body is expected to do what every one Oise is 
doing, and no one is to be singular. Now there* 
is, in the East especially, a great tendency 
among subordinates to flatter the man who 
wields power, agreeing with all he says, reason- 
able or unreasonable, making little of objections, 
and seeking to carry out his will in all things. 
They hold up, as it were, a mirror before them 
in which he sees reflected'iiis own thoughts and 
wishes. This holding up of the mirror is not 
unknown even in England, where the people 
wield ^Jhe power, and the result is a fancy pie- 
ture in the mind of him who thinks he sees, 'veiy 
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fiw? th^ reality; ** ^he fa»<?y pbtor^ 

i|i to 1^0 Wurre^ l»y tlie peoples of 

tli^ipselv^^.b^^iji)| 
|Jbp SO^NT, w4 the roaster what th®y W«?* 
>1 woj|^ Mkie to see, Oae of the g?:eat 4iffieil- 
lelt by th® swcher after truth in IpSla^ 
eapeeiaJty if he be a European, is this insine^e 
eoBap^jeueyi and when, as js th® case now in 
India, the ruler is separated from the ruled by 
distance;, and his knowledge of facts is derived 
from summaries and averages, he is apt to 
become impatient of such facts as do not fit 
in with what he knows, or thinks he knows 
already, and of such opinions as are not ip 
accordance with his own. Where, also, the 
single ruler has to do with such masses of 
people, to perpetuate mistakes is easier than 
to set about attempting to correct them; and 
they are thus carried down by tradition. 

To this ignorance may be added the evil in- 
fluence of what is knowjjj^ in England as red-tape. 
What the ofliee does is perfect; what it omits 
to do is of no importance ; and what it is pleased 
to ignore has no ejastence. The subservience 
demanded by English politicians, the centralisa- 
Um of power in India, and the deadening in- 
fiuenee of red-tape, have caused the British 
India to do or omit many aqW which, 
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with a better knowlfedge of the facts, they would 
not do or omit. 

The statesman needs more knowledge and 
closer contact with his materials, and states- 
manship should have in it more of mind and 
less of the machine than it now has. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 

The statesman who has to reckon up his forces ; 
to decide what he will do, and on what means 
he can count for doing it, looks on the people,* 
studies the people — the men and women living 
in the State — at once his problem and its solu- 
tion. The will, the energies of the people, 
form the forces which, according as they are 
guided in harmony for good purposes, or get 
into confusion and clash, give the State pros- 
perity or weakness. Befij^e we consider British 
work in India, we must form a distinct idea of 
the peoples of India among whom it is to be 
carried on. To hear some politicians talk, one 
would think that it matters little what the 
people are like, so long as they have good in- 
stitutions. The magic spell of the suffrage or the 
representative assembly can transform the peoples 
in India into a second edition of fhe* people in 
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fs-ln ^ nlpaia^ilfe^ 

|i#|>fe».-.'aife. w# eacn^ii. vNitWiM; 

3i<»fc ill a way, nght, and feotfc ito® 

wMtg.' rTba people are the laatezial, and ^ 
HMtat^WJioii the ahs^e. For the making of ja 
gom steel sword we need good material, mid we 
also need a good shajw, The civilised soeieiiy 
is Ae shapeu material. We mast suit the shape 
■to the material if we are to have a successfol 
result. liCt us, then, leam about the people, 
before we begin to say what is good for them. 
Before entering on a study of the peoples of 
India, it will be profitable to call to mind of 
what stuff and in what shapes are the people of 
.Great Britain. The British nation have got so 
much accustomed to themselves that they soaw- 
times forget that all the world is not like them. 

It is undoubtedly the stuff of the people that 
has determined their shapes, rather thap the 
shapes that have made the stuff. Of what 
atnff, th^, are the Bf^tish people ? There is 
in ^e Bible a famous passage where St Bafil, 
to explain the meaning of Mth, quotes instance 
after instance, , taken from the history of his 
race, of acts of faith. We will imitate thi% ppt 
Oiih of a spmt of bravado — ^for other natioBS, 
4o|^ hpve Ihdir roll of fame, and the 
lAimfm are not fdl heroes^lmt mmply iw l%e 
,p8gf‘‘«6* illnalratang the quahtien wlM 
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\i|»^ <rf**t-ie Mtiflh 
niiiiA.' la ^e totf i^Ia^lei, linto, tfe^ are 
tsaagb, very hard to break or beat. Tbeir hard- 
est ttate have b<^D isith one anoiSier, • On Ihe 
fi4d of Agincoart, and in the tra^ of ^ain, 
British anas faeed and beat enonnons odds; 
British armies brc^e the power (f Napoleon at 
Waterloo, and <^ung to the trenches at Sebas- 
topol; a few derks at Madras rallied under 
dive and gained for Britain a new empire ; one 
small British garrison held Lucknow to the ad- 
miration of the world, and another defended 
itself in Arrah against fearful odds. The same 
dogged pluck has carried men of the same 
race through desperate struggles in America 
and Africa, On the sea history rings with 
the ex|>loits of Drake, Blake, Nelson, Colling- 
wood, Benbow, and other naval heroes, who 
reached fame through the noble staff of their 
captains and crews. On sea and on land, in 
great armies and m small detachment®, beftwe 
the eyes of the world and in lonely eornera out 
of sight and hearing, the men and women of 
this people have shown the stuff they are 
made of. 

Then, again, the British people are stroiig 
in thek devotion to duty, to law and <»d», 
A whcda regirntmt went <3bwn in itr xdnks 
the Birkenhead, while thi ^aaen and 
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seat aeWre. Tk« ^all baud ^ 
colotiists wTao lauded at wliat is now tbe great 
ciJty of Melbourne began by electing a magis- 
tratte. AH round the British coasts Melmt 
crews mh their lives in every storm to save 
their fellow-men; rescue - parties for the same 
object carry their lives in their hands down the 
coal-mine after an explosion; missionaries go 
out, most of them to discomforts, many to 
danger, some to death and martyrdom, to spread 
their faith; captains every year go down with 
their vessels sooner than leave while there is 
any one else on board; the records of the 
Victoria Cross, Albert medal, and Royal Hu- 
mane Society teem with accounts of devotion 
to duty. Europe, America, Australia, Africa, 
and the whole world can tell of it. * 
Again, the British people are adventurous, 
seeking to extend knowledge, to improve and 
to acquire. To the North Pole, with its fix«t 
and darkness ; to Central Africa, with its mal- 
lyda and heat ; on the mountains and seas, and 
in the forests, wherever there is danger, there 
swarm Ihe men of this race. They have r^- 
ways, canals, roads, harbours, tunnels, bridges, 
st^mmhips, factories, mines, and institutions of 
aU Idflds for gaining profit; drainage schemas,^ 
amtmyirorks, gas-worte, and all means of con- 
venience an^ l^th ; schools, colleges, lilnarieS, 
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^huiolteB, museiuiQD, and all means of spreading 
Igoowledge. 

Again, the British people are mutually help- 
fid, as is shown l)y their charities, hospitals, 
lifeboats, and benevolent institutions of all 
kinds. 

Thus the British people are tough, devoted 
to duty, adventurous, and helpful to one 
another. 

Now, let us see how they were shaped. 
First, by such pounding as would have shat- 
tered less tough material; pounding by one 
another, and then on all the anvils of the 
world. The pounding by foreigners has welded 
them into a solid massj which can resist all 
attempts to crush or break. The need of union 
to meet the foreign foe forced on strong and 
equal parties peace on honourable terms for 
both, in place of the mutual pounding of earlier 
days. Good laws and just courts were estab- 
lidied to settle differen<^s. The right of every 
Joan to enjoy his own was recognised; and 
where authorities were necessary, those author- 
ities were chosen from among and with the 
approval of the local people. From these and 
other safeguards it came tq pass that each 
p«®8on in the British nation has been brought 
up in an atmosphere of fireedom, can mijoy his 
own, goods and go his o\ra wa^ Without fear 
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all dangers, even death itself, and overcome all 
difficulties. It inspires a loving reverence for 
God’s creatures, which at once restrains from 
cruelty and oppression, and urges to protect 
the weak and help the helpless. Some say 
that the religious faith of the British people is 
dying out, doomed to give place to a better. 
This may be so, or it may be that the new 
faith, when it comes, will be but a shadow of 
that we have, to vanish with it. There are 
hypocrisy, indifference, hostility; but all these 
are the dross which is mixed with the fine 
metal in the ore. When the change comes, if 
it is to come, new institutions will be wanted ; 
for the life of all the great British institutions 
in the present day is the fear of the Lord. 

Now we turn to the peoples of India. How 
is it possible to convey to the British reader a 
true understanding of the stuff they are made 
of and the shapes they take? We must begin 
by a confession of ignorance about them, which 
ought to disqualify us for any attempt at de- 
scription, but for the fact that this ignorance 
is widespread, and not fully recognised or ad- 
mitted. If it had been the custom to publish 
maps of Africa full of imaginary details which 
were known to be untrue, or not known to be 
true, he would do a real service to the cause 
of truth wLo® should wipe out jdl these details, 
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even if he were not able to put in a single line 
in their place. Now there is no doubt that the 
ordinary Briton carries in his mind a picture of 
the ordinary natives of India which he does not 
know to be true. He dresses them as an old 
master used to dress the wise men of the East, 
or Pharaoh s daughter, in the clothes of his 
own time and country. It will be necessary 
to smudge out some of these pictures, even if 
true pictures cannot be painted in their stead ; 
and this can be best done by giving a negative 
description of the peoples of India, and showing 
not so much what they are as what they are 
not. The description, it may be well to ex- ’ 
plain, applies more especially to the province 
of Lower Bengal, with which the author is 
acquainted. This is the part of India from 
which come the loudest demands for reform, 
and therefore it deserves to be looked at with 
special interest. As the richest and most pop- 
ulous of all the provinces of India, and the one 
which claims to be the most enlightened, Tt may 
be looked on as possessing great importance. 

The people, in the first place, lack the fight- 
ing power of the British. There are some races 
in India, such as the Goorkhas, Sikhs, Pathans, 
Rajpoots, and others, which are as warlike as 
any in the world ; but the ^natives of the pro- 
vince of Bengal at'e not of them. ^ 

B 
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This is the province which, with seventy mil- 
lion inhabitants, supplies few if any soldiers fc^ 
the army. The fact may be mentioned, since 
the Bengalis have sometimes called themselves 
the Scotch of India; and in this important 
point, at least, the comparison does not hold 
good. Of the Bengalis, a Mussulman speaker 
said that they hide under the table at the 
sight of a bare steel blade ; a bearded man 
among them thinks no shame of lying down 
and howling if he is struck; they fall back in 
heaps over one another if the drunken sailor 
whom they are jeering turns on them. To 
give them their due, they have great powers 
of endurance, and quietly run risks that an 
Englishman would shrink from. They face the 
risk of death or disease with indifference, and 
without making any great effort to esca;pe. It 
would seem that they want the instinct of re- 
sistance. If they can flee, hide, propitiate, they 
do it — they will not resist or attempt to drive 
off ; and as a compensation they have a largely 
developed power of passive endurance. Now 
this is an important thing to remember, for 
in such a community the members cannot be 
trusted to resist oppression, nor to wield power 
temperately and with consideration. Cowards 
iffe proverbially cruel. In such a commumty, 
the eame' value is not put on freedom, and tbife 
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same sacrifices will not be made to win or pre- 
serve it, as in the British nation. 

The next picture that has to be smudged over 
is the British idea of what a man is in India. 
The great Scottish bard stated what in British 
eyes was a truth so obvious and commonplace 
as to be hardly worth telling, when he said — 

“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

But this is simply to Indian minds not a fact. 
The two great divisions of men in India are the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans. 

To the Hindoo a man is not a man, but a 
member of some Hindoo caste, or else is one of 
some other order of beings. Caste is divided 
from caste by impassable gulfs, the men of some 
castes being reckoned as gods, and of others as 
no better than beasts. The caste is not like the 
trade -union, for the workman in England is 
brought up as one of a single community. When 
he grows up, he adopts the trade he prefers, and 
out of working hours he still belongs to the 
single community. The Hindoo member of a 
caste is born in his trade, and must die in it. 
He must marry in it, eat and drink in it, and 
in fact live in it apart from others. 

To the Mussulman, believers are brothers — ^and 
so far the creed of the Mussulman is wider than 
that of tl^ Hindoo ; but all who art ndt Mussul- 
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mans are beyond tbe pale of humanity, whose 
blood would be a pleasing offering to God. The 
Indian Mussulmans, too, have caught, or iRore^ 
probably never lost, the narrow caste prejudices of 
the Hindoos, from whose religion many of them 
were in former days converted. The British 
faith that “ all nations are of one blood” is not 
commonly held in India. Again, while men in 
India do not belong to one great sensitive body 
as do the people of Britain, each of them is at- 
tached far more closely to the more limited body 
of which he is a member. We cannot imagine 
the ordinary Hindoo or Mussulman going ofi‘ 

• into the backwoods, building himself a house, 
clearing a farm, and living a lonely yet con- 
tented life with his wife and family. The Eng- 
lishman is a man first, and a member of society 
afterwards ; the native of India has hardly yet 
grasped the meaning of ‘‘man” — he is only a 
member of society. He does not understand, 
value, or seek 

“ The glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 

The bond which attaches him to his caste or 
the society to which he belongs is too great to 
be broken without a shock. In most cases where 
the bond is broken, the person detached is shat- 
tered, The feonds of religion and of society seem 
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to bind the member of the society so close that 
he cannot live when detached. Every man be- 
j longs to some comparatively small body, which 
has its own joys and sorrows, its own hopes and 
fears and interests, and cares little or nothing 
for anything outside. Until these smaller bodies 
are broken up and destroyed, or their whole 
nature changed, there can be no hope of the 
formation of that great single body, thrilling 
with the same joys and sorrows, the same hopes 
and fears, feeling in every part what touches 
any, which in the Englishman's mind, and there 
alone, exists as the Indian nation.” 

Again, nearly all classes and religions in India * 
unite in degrading their women. Neither Hindoo 
nor Mussulman will trust his women outside the 
zenana ; and within it there is suspicion, with 
its handmaid deceit. If all tales be true, the 
atmosphere of the zenana, in which native chil- 
dren are reared, is an atmosphere of trickery and 
intrigue, of falsehood and impurity. When such 
is the case, ‘‘honour” has to Indian minds a 
diflFerent meaning from what it has to English. 
The touchstone is not so near the heart. Men 
think not so much of God and their conscience 
as of what the neighbours will say. 

Again, setting aside the Mussulman religion, 
the common key of the Hindoo and ordinary 
native religions is that they are all* more or less 
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religions of fear. Men Lave to propitiate gods 
or Bramins in whose justice or benevolence they 
have no confidence. The Mussulman has a, 
higher ideal of God, but even his religion is 
wanting in that broad element o^ love which, 
embracing believers and unbelievers alike, is the 
living principle of the Christian religion. Thus 
there are, among the natives of India, certain 
wants which make them different from the 
British nation. They want a uniform fighting 
power, unity, independence, honour to women, 
and love in religion. It is necessary, with such 
differences in material, to study carefully^ the 
•shapes or institutions that are best adapted to 
make it useful. A slavish imitation of British 
institutions would most probably end in failure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FEEEDOM AND GOVERNMENT. 

The general guiding principle of the British 
nation in India being, as all agree, the welfare 
of the peoples of India, we must begin by de- 
termining their real nature. Are the defects 
pointed out in the last chapter caused by circum- 
stances, and capable of remedy, or are they per- 
manent ? This is a question that might be 
argued till doomsday without either side being 
proved. It can only be solved by experiment, and 
the experiment must be begun by assuming the 
truth of one side. As the experiment is to be 
made by the British nation, the assumption must 
be in harmony with the faith of the British 
nation, which is that there is no man, woman, 
mr child, however low in the social scale, who 
cannot be cleansed, strengthened, and raised. 
In the wonis of the greaf Scottish ^ard-^ 
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, It’s cornin’ yet for a’ that, 

When man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

The British nation, then, has to break down 
barriers, and to promote brotherhood among all 
the various races and communities in this vast 
land. The task is a mighty one. How is it to 
be accomplished ? The key to this great task is 
a great word — Freedom. If ever the weak are 
to be strengthened, the strong restrained, the 
ignorant enlightened, the listless interested, the 
lazy made active, the spendthrift made thrifty, 
the coward made brave, the brave made merciful, 
— if ever the barriers of caste, religion, race, and 
custom are to be cleared away, and the reign of 
brotherly love established, it must be by freedom. 

All, freedom is a noble thing ! 

Freedom makes men to have liking. 

Freedom to men doth safety give ; 

They live at ease who freely live I ” 

A hackneyed quotation ! Yes, because it has 
sunk deep into the heart of the nation. All 
down the history of the British Isles this cry of 
freedom, the praise of freedom, has been on the 
lips of the people and of their organs of ex- 
pression, the poets, orators, and writers, carried 
on from century to century, because it came 
from their hearts. This most precious heritage, 
to guard whigh they have freely spent their 
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blood and treasure, — this Palladium of all tbMr 
rights, — ^this is the gift which the British nation 
seeks to bestow on every human being who 
touches British soil, — this gift it wishes to be- 
stow on its millions of brethren in India. 

“ Freedom makes men to have liking.” 

It gives them a relish for life, makes them brisk 
and busy, thrifty and self-respecting. There is 
need of courage, and wisdom, and energy to 
pursue it. It is not a gift that can be given 
without trouble, nor can the coward or the fool 
keep it when he has got it. What then ? Wc 
believe that cowardice, folly, and all such defects 
can be cured. Freedom is health ; and it is the 
heavy but noble task of the British nation to 
restore to health the suffering peoples of India. 

The British nation, as ruler of India, having 
determined to give freedom to the peoples of 
India, how is it to set about the task? By 
retiring, say some, and leaving India to settle 
its own affairs. Such an action, as will be seen 
by-and-by, would not make the peoples of India 
free. It would merely deprive the British nation 
of any opportunity of doing the work. There- 
fore the British nation must remain ruler of India. 

The first condition necessary for freedom is 
order. Now there are two ways of keeping 
order — either to enforce order, or* t<f prevent 
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disordei?. These two ways, in appearance so 
similar, are as widely different as despotism and 
freedom. The former means perpetual drill ; the,, 
latter, freedom protected from attack. Men 
should do their own business without inter- 
ference as far as possible ; and the State should 
never interfere, unless to stop disorderly conduct 
which causes injury to others. God's one com- 
mand to Adam in Eden was a prohibition. All 
but one of His six commands given for the 
guidance of men in their dealings with men 
begin with the words Thou shalt not." 

We want, then, an effective will, able to pre- 
vent disorder, and forbearing as far as possible 
from interference with men's freedom. 

In England this has been brought about by 
the introduction of a system of self-government. 
The governed choose their rulers, and obey the 
rulers of their choice. As there are many who 
think- the same system can be introduced in 
India, we ifiay shortly consider how this system 
arose in England. It is to be noticed, in the 
first place, that no foreign Power exercises any 
control in the. British Isles. They are self- 
contained and independent. The only effect 
foreigners have had on the people of the British 
Isles has been to unite them more closely for the 
purpose of resistance. This independence enables 
them to tiaVfe a will of their own. 
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Again, the people have, roughly speaking, an 
equal fighting value in all parts. Celt, Scot, 
Piet, Saxon, Angle, Jute, Dane, Norseman, and 
Norman battered and crushed each other until 
nothing but hard grit remained in the nation ; 
and when it came to fighting, if both sides were 
equally in earnest, numbers gained the day. 
Cornwall or Yorkshire, the Scottish Highlands, 
the wilds of Galway, or the streets of London, 
no matter what part of the country it was, could 
send forth its band of stout fighting-men, able to 
make its voice heard and its opinion respected. 

Now the old custom, when there was a differ- 
ence of opinion, was to fight if out. The will of’ 
the side that was found to be the stronger would 
then prevail. To modify this old custom several 
influences acted. The first was the need of all 
the forces of the nation to meet foreign foes. 
The dreadful destruction of the national forces 
(mused by intestine fighting became apparent, 
and efforts were made to prevent this destruc- 
tion and preserve the national forces. Then the 
Church was constantly at work in the cause of 
peace, and its influence was all-pervading, since 
all the people had a common religion whose 
principle was love. Again, among the ancient 
customs of nearly all the races that made up 
the British nation was one ^y which the people 
assembled and were consulted. Based on the 
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fact that all the people were of equal fighting 
power, a system sprang up the main principle 
of which is the vote. The leaders of the nation 
are carried into its great council no longer by 
the spears but by the votes of the people. But 
now, as formerly, the vote is worth exactly the 
fighting force behind it, and no more. The 
force, like the bank reserve of cash, is latent, 
while words and paper do its work; but the 
words and paper cease to have any effect unless 
there is the force behind them. To find proof 
of this we have only to go back to the American 
civil war, when the party beaten at the poll 
•contested the right of the winning side to im^'' 
pose their will on the country by an appeal to 
arms. The only difference now from former 
times is that we count heads instead of break- 
ing them. Every great political contest is a 
symbolical war, in which victory by agreement 
goes to a majority of the combatants, and this 
agreement exists because the people are every- 
where of equal fighting value. ' 

The will thus ascertained is intrusted for 
execution to the leaders of the majority, in 
whom the majority has faith, and who may be 
supposed to believe in the principles that are to 
be aeted on. They control the whole machineiy 
of Government, and are responsible for iti The 
navy, army,* police, civil service,— everything 
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is under their hand. Thus the single will, has 
been secured, and can be executed, because it 
is the wiU of the majority, and intrusted for 
execution to the leaders of the majority. There 
is no earthly power except the people of the 
country themselves that has any right to con- 
trol the majority of their representatives. 

Turning now to India, we have to see how far 
this system of government by vote exists there. 

There, as elsewhere, we. find a prevailing will, 
under which the people are united. India is, 
however, an Eastern country, and, as in all 
Eastern countries, the will of the people is not, 
and never has been, expressed by means of votes. • 
We can very well see how it is that in India 
the vote has never been, and could never have 
been, a practical way of ascertaining the effec- 
tive will of the country. , In the first place, the 
people are not of equal fighting value. Bengal 
with its teeming millions might outvote the 
Punjaub, but it could never turn out and fight 
for its will against the Punjaub. To the people 
of Bengal the vote would be a cheque-book 
with no effects at the bank. Then the Mussul- 
mans, who ruled the country till shortly before 
the British took it over, would never have 
agreed to be bound by a majority of votes, 
when the Hindoos outnumbered them five i or 
six fold, and the Hindoos 'were evidfently un- 
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able, numerous though they were, to impose 
their wEl on. the Mussulmans. Then, among 
the Hindoos, the high-caste Bramin would never 
have consented to the low-caste sweeper casting 
an equal vote with himself, nor would the war- 
like Eajpoot value his vote at no more than that 
of the greasy oilman. There was never, in a 
word, that evenness of texture which enables 
03 to measure fighting force by votes as we do 
wealth by money. No large community ever 
agreed to abide by the will of the majority ex- 
cept the Christian communities of Europe and 
their offshoots. The vote is only accepted when 
. the way has been prepared for it by Christianity. 
In India, as in all Eastern countries, the prevail- 
ing will has always been expressed through a 
despot or master. He makes the laws ; what he 
bids is right, and what he forbids is wrong. He 
can do w'hat he will with any of his subjects. 
Yet, with all this want of check, there are bounds 
which the despot dare not overstep without risk- 
ing his crown and life. He must have sufficient 
force at his back to make his will prevail, and he 
must act so as not to rouse against himself a 
stronger force than that which he has to support 
him. In Eastern countries, India among them, 
the normal state of the great masses of the 
p^ple is a passive state. Their wills are dor* 
mant, thtsir (force is asleep. With them, the 
maktqr is he who has succeeded in rousing into 
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activity a sufficient amount of force to bear 
down any active force which may be in op- 
position. The active forces for or 'against the 
de^ot are commonly but a small proportion of 
all the force in the country, unless the despot 
has made himself very obnoxious. We hear 
tales of cruelty and oppression, but these are 
very often tales of wetness. The despot has 
to watch for and destroy all rival forces which 
in this chaos of sleeping forces may arise, since 
his own supporters are not many, and may be 
outmatched if his rivals are suffered to make 
head. The despot gains his throne in no 
scientific or constitutional way. He is simply, 
strong enough to take it, and there is no one 
strong enough to turn him out. It is a position 
of this sort that the British nation holds in India. 
There is no one strong enough to turn us out. 
But the British nation differs in one way from 
all other Eastern despots, in that it has an 
overwhelming reserve of power at its back. 
There is no force in India that it need fear ; and 
therefore there is no need for the British ruler 
to watch for and crush rival forces. On the 
contrary, the policy of freedom requires that 
tim British nation should awaken those dormant 
wills; arouse into activity, organise and direct 
for good purposes, those sleeping forces among 
ite many millions (ff subjecis in laidiA. 

This is not to be <ione by merely withholding 
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our hand. The pictures of the dumb millions 
of India writhing in their agony, with the cruel 
British gripe on their throat, longing to be, 
free ; of the huge masses which, ready to move 
together, can, by the force of numbers, sweep 
the British into the sea — pictures drawn to 
impress the British public, — are imaginary and 
false. The “ dumb millions ” ask for peace, and 
not independence ; and they are not likely for 
some time to come to move anywhere, or to 
move together for any purpose, least of all for 
that of sweeping away their best friends and 
protectors. 

Vast numbers, great masses, may mean any- 
thing or nothing. A few pounds of iron or 
lead make a more dangerous missile than tons 
of loose sand; and to get up a scare because 
Bengal has seventy million inhabitants is about 
as reasonable as to make a sensation because 
100 cubic miles of water fall on its surface 
every year. The weight of our task in India 
is to raise up, not to hold down; to keep our 
power, which is ample, pure from misuse by 
sycophants ; to save our good name from being 
tarnished by the misconduct of unworthy agents. 
Our power has to be used for freedom and good, 
instead of for tyranny and evil ; and so shall 
the British rule in India be strengthened beyond 
possibility of overthrow. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BONDAGE. 

As tlie most interesting study to the physician 
who is to restore the health of a patient is that 
of the diseases or defects from which the patient 
suffers, so for him who would give freedom to 
a people, the study most essential for success 
is that of the-'honds by which they are held. 

All men are bound or tied. They can no 
more exist without bonds than a tree can live 
without roots. Freedom means not the absence 
of all bonds, but the destruction of bonds that 
are evil and the strengthening of such as are 
good. If we go below the surface into the 
heart of the matter, the influences that control 
man are found to be two — love and fear. He 
is attached by his faith to certain objects, and 
these objects, through the medium of his faith, 
inspire him with love or fear. He- cannot either 
love or fear unless he believes. ^ Faith is of 
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the essence of man’s life on every side. On his 
faith depends every act of his life. The wise 
man alone may be able to reason, but the most 
foolish can believe. The objects to which a* 
man is attached by faith shape his conduct ; and 
it is necessary, if we are to meddle with men, 
that we study their faiths or beliefs — for other- 
wise, with the best intentions, we may be led 
into doing harm instead of good. 

The world is full of facts, and each human 
being is placed in connection with some of them 
by his faith. If he have not this connection 
with a fact, then, however real or important it 
may be, for him it does not exist. If, on the 
other hand, his faith attaches him to that which 
is false or unreal, for him it is real and true. 
The true fact may at any time seize on his 
faith ; from the false his faith may be loosened ; 
but it is by faith that a man apprehends — takes 
hold of — that which he loves and fears, and 
through his faith, while his faith is attached, 
the object of it influences him by love or fear, 
or both. 

The principles of love and fear are sometimes 
contrasted together, as if they were good and 
evil. Love is, no doubt, the nobler, the more 
lasting, the stronger. It is the principle of 
harmony or attraction, while fear is the prin- 
diple of discord or repulsion; and, of course. 
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the highest development of men and of nature 
is worked out by love. Yet fear is rather the 
Jiandmaid than the foe of love. It attaches the 
faith of a man. When he is asked to love, he 
may trifle ; but when he sees an object of fear, 
he has no choice — he must believe. Fear 
deters men from the love of unworthy objects. 
As love is the positive, fear is the negative 
guide to goodness. Some who would not be 
deterred from taking poison by knowledge that 
they are better without it, may be deterred by 
the knowledge that it will kill them. Evil itself 
may induce faith in good, by awakening men, 
through fear, to the need of protection from 
itself. 

The faith of the British nation in this matter 
is, that in love or harmony alone is to be found 
perfect freedom. If all men are to be free, then 
hate, fear, discord must be banished from among 
them. What, then, are the faiths of men and 
women in India ? above all, what are the fears 
that bind them ? 

The fears or bonds which will be noticed here 
are rehgion, the fear of death, and the social 
bond. 

Religion is the bond which connects a man 
with the being whom he considers the greatest 
in the universe. Every man has a religion ; 
indeed most men have two? — that •which they 
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profess and that which they follow. When a 
man follows one religion while professing an- 
other, he is a hypocrite. We are sometime|.. 
told that the great thing in religion is a strong 
faith, and that it matters not much to what our 
faith attaches us, so that it be strong. One 
might as well say that it matters not in what 
cause a man fights, so long as he fights valiantly. 
If’ a man is to do any good in the world, his 
faith must be strong; but however strong his 
faith, he cannot hope to have a chance of doing 
much good unless it is attached to the right 
object. It is, indeed, beyond the power of man, 
whose knowledge and strength are small, to 
judge the faith of his neighbours. Our Saviour 
Himself has left on record a rebuke which He 
gave to His narrow-minded disciples when they 
would have stopped those who were doing work 
for Him not in their way. Yet we must always 
remember that the toleration shown by the 
State for all forms of religion is not because 
religion is beneath notice, but because religion 
is too high to meddle with. The religious faith 
of a man is considered, though of supreme im- 
portance both to the man himself and to the 
community of which he is a member, to be a 
matter which the State cannot profitably under- 
take to direct. Nevertheless, since a man’s 
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conduct is mainly governed by his religious 
faith, the State is bound in prudence to gain 
ji knowledge of w'hat that is in each of its sub- 
jects, not with the object of controlling his 
faith, but in order to know what faith should 
be placed in him in his turn. 

In England the prevalence of Christianity has 
given the word “religion” a different meaning 
from that which is used here. To be religious 
is to be bound by the Christian faith, and to 
be irreligious is to be free from its bond. The 
Cliristiau is bound ; the irreligious man free. 
Yet every man has his religion, and the differ- 
ence between the Christian and other men is 
a difference between their gods, not the differ- 
ence between bondage and freedom. The God 
of the true Christian demands and receives from 
him obedience, and if 'we know what the com- 
mands of his God are, we know what his con- 
duct will be. He is certain, to use the summary 
given by our Lord Himself, to love his neigh- 
bour as himself. He is certain to be without 
fear of men, confident in the pow'er and the will 
of God to protect him from all evil, and sure 
that God w'ill permit nothing to happen to him 
except for his good. He is certain to have a 
strong sense of honour and duty, counting his 
life, comfort, property but as dust in the balance 
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against honour and duty. Of such a man we 
may be sure that he will be a useful citizen. 
By such men the preciousness of our greali, 
heritage of freedom was recognised, and the 
heritage itself was bravely won and stoutly 
guarded. 

But he who has not the religious faith of the 
Christian has some other religious faith, which 
indeed he is free to have, but which yet is not 
altogether his own private business. It matters 
to the State as well as to himself, and that quite 
apart from the question whether the religion is 
false or true. While his faith holds, the false 
has as great an influence over his conduct a&rif 
it were true, and is as good an indication of 
what his conduct will be. 

There are acknowledged religious faiths, and 
those which are unacknowledged. The Chris- 
tian, the Hindoo, the Mussulman, the Buddhist, 
and others, profess their religious faiths ; while 
the followers of the false gods of the ancient 
world, avarice, lust, pride, and the other pas- 
sions, practise their religions without making 
open profession of them. With these latter 
we need not concern ourselves. They make 
no claims for consideration, and deserve none. 
They should be put down, if possible. 

The great mass of the people of India profess 
the Hindoo ^and Mussulman religions. For the 
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most part, there is nothing in these religions 
which should bring upon them the active hos- 
tility of the State. Detached pr^tices and 
doctrines there are for which it can have no 
toleration, such as the burning of widows, and 
suicide before the Jugarnath car, among the 
Hindoos ; and the Wahabi doctrine among the 
Mussulmans, whom it teaches that rebellion 
against a Christian ruler is a duty : but, for 
the most part, there is no necessity for inter- 
ference with their religious faiths and practices. 

As it is necessary, however, to adapt our 
methods of work to the character of the people, 
and one chief factor in the making of that 
character is their religious faith, we must ex- 
amine the nature of that faith, not so much in 
the doctrines of the religion as in the fruits 
which are produced. There are two reasons 
why attention should be fixed rather on the 
fruit than on the doctrines. One is, that the 
State is interested in the religious faith of the 
people only as it affects their conduct. If doc- 
trine implied conduct, there would be no need 
of any human law to restrain Christians from 
theft, fraud, or murder. The Christian religion 
is not the only one in which practice falls short 
of precept ; and we cannot, therefore, infer con- 
duct from doctrine. The second reason is, that 
in every society, as men are born»and die, and 
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grow old, opinions change. That which to the 
father was a reality may seem to the son a 
sham, and the father’s abomination may be the*, 
son’s delight. In every old religious society 
there are many who outwardly belong to it, 
whose faith is nominally its faith ; who to 
all appearance respect its doctrines, and who 
yet are held in their place by their neighbours, 
not being themselves attached by faith to the 
religion of their society, and possibly being 
hostile to it. Till some great convulsion comes, 
to shake out all except those who are firmly 
attached by faith to their professed religion, 

• it is not easy to say whether a man is or is 
not attached by faith to the religion he pro- 
fesses. He may be placed as if he were, 
without being, so attached, and then its doc- 
trines have no real hold on him, and cannot 
influence his conduct. That is influenced not 
by his professed religion, but by some other 
religion, or by society. Hence it is safer to 
look at the fruits than at the doctrine. We 
can only judge of the working power of a re- 
ligion by what it does, not by what it teaches. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The fruits of religion in India which will be 
noticed here are — (1 ) ignorance ; (2) divisions ; 
(3) Bramin worship ; (4) the degradation of 
women. Th^e may be abuses which are capa- 
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ble of reform, or they may be inseparable from 
tlie systems to which they belong. Anyhow, 
J^hey are facts to be reckoned with. 

We know what an amount of labour and 
expense is undergone to attach, confirm, and 
keep alive the faith of the Christian from his 
youth upwards. The danger alluded to above, 
of changes in the substance of society, is seen 
and guarded against. Teachers are set apart, 
carefully prepared for and constantly employed 
ill the work of catching and fixing the faith of 
the young. 

Now the ordinary Mussulman or Hindoo is 
not more intelligent, not naturally better, not 
less in need of teaching, than the ordinary 
C'liristian ; yet Mussulmans and Hindoos do 
not get teaching, and grow up ignorant, except 
that the Mussulman is expected to learn by 
rote his holy book, the Koran, which he does 
most often without any notion of its meaning. 

The Mussulmans have no trained priests, for 
taking charge of the people in groups ; the 
Hindoo priests are ill - trained and ignorant, 
receiving from their fathers their flocks as a 
hereditary property, and knowing more of the 
form than of the spirit of their religion. They 
are needy men, mostly hangers-on of the rich 
man of their neighbourhood, and ready to be 
his tools. * 
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The ? tfligious professions of ignorant masses, 
made np in this way of blind followers, and 
blind or careless teachers, are dangerous, and® 
can never be useful to the State. If these 
professions are sincere, the people who make 
them are fanatical, and can be played upon by 
agitators or conspirators; if they are not sin- 
cere, they blit cloak and conceal the real nature 
and designs of those who make them. False 
rumours spread like wildfire, and are believed 
by people who have a blind religious belief or 
none at all. It was a false rumour touching 
religion that started the Indian Mutiny, and 
false rumours are to this day being freely ' 
manufactured and issued by the friends of 
disorder. 

Next we come to divisions. There is the? 
great division between Mussulmans and Hin- 
doos. The Christian is taught by his faith to 
look on all men, Christians or heathen, as his 
brethren. The Mussulman is taught to look in 
the same way on his brethren of the faith, but 
unbelievers are human beings to be forcibly con- 
verted or slain. There are extremists amoUg 
Mussulmans who deny the right of Christians 
to their obedience, and who keep up an armed . 
camp bn the north-west frontier of India as a 
standing declaration of war against British rule. 

If we examine Hindoo society, we find impass- 
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able chasm after chasm whereby the brother- 
hood of men is denied ; and for all who are not 
.Hindoos/ the Hindoo religion has no description 
but that of demons or monkeys. Through the 
caste system the Hindoos are split up into many 
races, practically as far apart as men, cattle, and 
sheep. The Christian form of government is 
based on the assumption that men are or ought 
to be united like one large family, but in India 
we find nothing but disunion and divisions. The 
great working power for union in the Christian 
world is the Church ; religion in India perpetu- 
ates divisions. 

We come now to Bramin worship. This, of* 
course, is a Hindoo institution. The numerous 
gods of the Hindoos are, unlike the single, all- 
wise, almighty, all-loving God of the Christians, 
only exaggerated personifications of humanity, 
such as were the gods of the ancient Greeks. 
They are, as it were, the images of men cast on 
the fog ; and about them the most extravagant 
legends and traditions are taught to the people. 
There' are Hindoos who say that this is because 
their religion has been degraded; that the Hindoo 
god is one, and that men are one family, not 
divided by caste. With this doctrine we are not 
concerned, since few Hindoos give their faith to 
it. There is a priestly caste of men — ^the IBra- 
mins — who, unless their own religieus doctrines 
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are true, are a specimen of the length to which 
sacerdotalism will go, if it gets the chance. In 
most religious systems, the priest is given high^^ 
honour and much influence, as the medium of 
intercourse between the Deity and His worship- 
pers. He is essentially a minister, a servant of 
God, an agent to do His work among men on 
earth. Among the Jews a family were set apart 
from among their brethren. Among the Roman 
Catholics, who give a very strong position to 
their priests, the priests are chosen man by man 
from among ordinary families, and are not allowed 
to found families of their own. Among Protes- 
• taut Christians, the j)riest or minister is allowed 
to marry and found a family ; but he is not 
allowed any special sanctity himself, and his 
children are as other men. The Bramins hold 
themselves out to be a separate race from other 
men, claiming distinction, not from a Norman 
Conquest or a Levi, but from a separate creation. 
Bramins alone can be priests of the gods; through 
them alone can access to the gods be obtained, or 
their favour won. More than this, as was to be 
expected, a Christian would say, with faineant 
gods, the clever ministers have diverted the faith 
of ignorant worshippers from their deities to 
themselves. They leave to the poor and needy 
among the Bramins the duties of priest or min- 
ister, and teach the "people to look on a Bramin 
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as a god on earth ; to cherish and worship him ; 
to cringe before his curse ; to protect him from 
injury, even deserved punishment; and to give 
him their obedience and their property. They 
have perpetuated and exaggerated the divisions 
of caste by stamping the very Bramin priest with 
the caste of those for whom he ministers, so that 
he can only minister for those of one caste. The 
Hindoo system has sadly discouraged the growth 
of common interests in a place, for in a single 
village there may be half-a-dozen caste priests, 
while one priest goes round many villages. The 
priest conducts worship household by household, 
and his religion does not encourage the assem-. 
bling of neighbours. Moreover, the priest is 
under no religious discipline. His flock is his 
property, with which it would be impei-tinence 
to interfere. 

It is beneath the dignity of the Bramin to 
use his hands, except perhaps to cook with. He 
is degraded by having to do any work except 
such as implies authority or command. Times 
are hard for the Bramins, who no longer com- 
mand, even among Hindoos, the awe and rever- 
ence they once received. They swarm in the 
country, and must work for a living. Year by 
year Bramins are found to be doing things they 
would have refused to do before. Bramins used 
to be masters of the proudest ; ijow they are 
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dependent on the. rich and powerful; and' that 
faith which they have concentrated on theni'^ 
selves, much of which they still hold, is at tho^ 
disposal of their patrons, to lead the people by, 
whither their patrons will. 

We come last to the degradation of women. 
There is no need of going into this matter at 
length as regards the Moslems. With them 
woman is a plaything and pet, highly valued as 
such, but without a soul. They shut her up in 
the harem, and put keepers over her as they 
would over any other valuable animal. The 
Hindoos might perhaps take exception to the 
, charge that they degrade women, and point to 
their traditions of noble and learned women. 
They do, indeed, often respect and love women. 
The Hindoo’s reverence for his mother is beauti- 
ful to see. StiU they degrade their women ; and 
the Hindoo religion encourages this degradation. 
Hindoo women live under a constant suspicion, 
which is in itself deeply degrading. They are 
secluded from men ; they are not trusted alone 
with their nearest male relatives ; the girl who 
approaches maturity has to be married for fwr 
she should by incontinence disgrace her family ; 
and for the same fear the Hindoo religion ap- 
proves of the widow’s suicide by burning hm«elf 
alive oh the funeral pyre of her husband, though 
should by this ihsane act of devorion derive 
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ti$ young children of their best and truest fciend 
and guardian. The Hindoos may have allowed 
and approved this cruel practice, not from lack 
of affection, but out of an extravagant regard for 
the honour of the woman and of her family. 
If BO, it proves at least that their attitude 
towards woman was one of deep suspicion, when 
they considered that she was not to be trusted 
to live in honour. From the same feeling of 
suspicion, women have been for many hundreds 
of years mewed up in zenanas, until they are not 
fit, and do not expect or wish, to be let out. 
This does not prevent their having thoughts, 
and they have to spend their time ; but, brought 
up in seclusion and ignorance, living in an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion, the women of India have 
distorted souls. In place of realities, they see, 
or think they see, a world outside peopled by 
their imagination ; and the suspicion which sur- 
rounds them produces its natural fruits of in- 
trigue and impurity. The women are so much 
secluded that Europeans see or know little of 
them. Many of them are certainly beloved by 
their husbands and sons, an,^ looked on with 
respect as well as love. It seems all the more 
a pity that their region should degrade them, 
so that they are unable to live that full life of 
usefulttess which might otherwise be within their 
reach. The degradation ©f Wbmen ^^grades also 
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the men, for they emerge from that atmosphere 
of suspicion, intrigue, and impurity which has 
been created in the women’s quarters, and are 
strongly affected by it all their lives. 

These, then, are all obstacles which religion 
places in the way of freedom — viz., ignorance, 
divisions, Bramin worship, and the degradation 
of women. The State must leave the peoples of 
India to remove these obstacles for themselves ; 
but, till the obstacles are removed, the people 
must be dealt with as out of health, and cannot 
hope to attain freedom. 

Having touched on the spiritual bond of re- 
ligion, we come now to notice the moral bond of 
society. 

There seem to bo two great classes of men — 
those who consider that society is for men, and 
those who consider that men are for society. 
The former start from the point of view that a 
man is complete in himself, soul and spirit, and 
can live his own life without communication with 
any man. They look upon society as merely a 
convenient means of keeping in harmony with 
one another the various complete and independent 
lives that are in contact with one another. The 
latter look on man as a limb of some larger 
society, which is composed of a section of man- 
kind, and from which to be cut off is to be de- 
prived almqst of life itself. The British nation 
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is a specimen of the former class, and the peoples 
of India of the latter class. 

^ Eeligion and society are very closely knit 
together. It is natural that the relation of a 
man towards his neighbours should be strongly 
affected by his relation towards his God. Taking 
the Hindoo first, we find that all who are not 
Bramins are taught that the Bramin is essential 
to their existence, and that no other Hindoo 
can enter the race of the Bramin or do his 
duties. The way to make men accept this state 
of things as natural would be to extend the 
system over the whole community, and teach 
every Hindoo to believe that he himself belongs 
to a class which, in race and occupation, is not 
merely excluded, but exclusive. This is the 
caste system, and it springs naturally out of 
Bramin worship. The carpenter, the blacksmith, 
weaver, potter, &c., have each his caste occupa- 
tion, from which others are excluded; while they, 
in turn, are excluded from all occupations except 
their own caste occupation. Thus society is not, 
as in England, made up of a number of separate 
individual men and women, but is rather the 
unit of which the men and women who compose 
it are fragments. The life of the society is not 
a combination of many lives, but a single life, 
permeating all its members, without which none 
of its members can live. Every Hindoo needs 

D 
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the services of others. At the family shrine of 
each household the Bramin, who is the family 
priest, has to come and conduct worship ; he hag 
also to preside over the ceremonies on occasions 
of family sorrow, such as funerals, — or rejoicing, 
such as weddings and the naming day of children. 
The barber, washerman, and other village servants 
must give their services when needed. Then 
there are the obligations of society. The Hindoo 
daughter who is not married when she has reached 
the age of ten or twelve, is impure ; so a suitable 
husband must be found. On every occasion there 
must be a feast, to which all friends in the caste 
must be asked. Not to invite any person is an 
insult, and to refuse an invitation is an insult. 
Now it will be observed that the Hindoo is 
greatly at the mercy of society, which means in 
practice those who lead it. Supposing the Bra- 
min, the barber and washerman, and the neigh- 
bours to be under the influence of some one, that 
person can withdraw from the Hindoo all the 
services and the society on which he depends, 
and without which his life is a misery. That is 
exactly what happens in practice. Hindoo society 
is at the mercy of wire-pullers, who control the 
will of the Hindoos, and work them like pup- 
pets. 

Many of the Mussulmans in India have fornaed 
themselves into someties, which resemble to some 
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extent the caste system. Perhaps this is owing 
to the example of the Hindoos, with whom they 
^re mingled ; partly, no doubt, it is owing to 
memories of caste, many of them being Hindoo 
by descent ; and partly to the ignorance by which 
they, in common with the Hindoos, are oppressed, 
and which makes it more convenient to deal with 
bodies of men like flocks of sheep than like intel- 
ligent beings. 

Under this system of castes or societies the 
individual man is not able, as in the British 
nation, to act alone ; nor is he free to combine 
in that great body called by the British the 
public. If the caste or society be, as some say, 
the only possible means of managing the people 
of India, — if it is to flourish on, strong and 
vigorous as in the past, one dream at least must 
fade out. That single great nation of freemen 
of which some have dreamed can never be. To 
form a great nation of freemen, men must be 
men, with wills of their own, and not mere parts 
of great bodies, bound to move with those bodies. 
A nation made up of castes may be great, but it 
must be governed despotically. If the rulers of 
the land, anxious to make the people free, loosen 
their hold, the rulers of the castes are thereby 
enabled to tighten their own grip. The people 
wll be less, not more free. 

There is one additional sdcial m^ter besides 
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that of caste which may be noticed, and that is 
the position of women. This needs short notice 
here, since it has already been touched on undeg 
the heading of religion. It is part of the British 
faith that no society can rise in which women 
are degraded. Degradation of woman means 
degradation of society. Indian women are not 
in all probability naturally worse than women 
in Europe ; but they are so brought up and 
trained that they do not get a fair chance. 
Their minds are kept vacant by want of educa- 
tion, and want of intercourse with the outside 
world ; their imagination debauched with legends 
and gossip ; their moral sense distorted by the 
custom of child-marriage, whereby they are bar- 
tered away before they are old enough to under- 
stand the problems of life ; and by the custom 
of perpetual widowhood, whereby many women 
grow up without hope, and without honour from 
their friends — their innocence sullied by the 
atmosphere of suspicion which surrounds them, 
breeding impurity and guile. This is the home 
in which the Indian is born and' brought up; to 
which he retires from his daily duties ; the home 
— to his credit be it said — in which his affections 
are often centred, and which exerts over him a 
strong influence. That influence can only be 
bad, directing his ambitions to false ends, ob- 
structing his progress by narrow prejudices, pre- 
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renting bis enterprises by foolish fears — a fatal 
obstacle in the path of freedom. 

^ Having looked at the spiritual and moral bonds 
by which men are held in India, we come now to 
what may be described as physical bonds by 
which they are held — ^bonds, that is, in which 
their minds do not acquiesce, from which they 
would fain escape, but cannot. These bonds 
come under the general description of the fear 
of death, since the extreme danger, to avoid 
which men accept these bonds, is death. The 
two principal objects of fear are hunger and 
violence. In order to appreciate their meaning 
in India, let us look at a particular example, . 
The mass of Indians are cultivators of the soil, 
and poor. We will take the poor ryot who cul- 
tivates his little patch of land, and will look at 
these two dangers from his point of view. Cir- 
cumstances vary so much in various parts of 
India that any detailed description of one part 
would not suit another. It will be enough to 
say that the ryot generally lives with his family 
in a village, which, with its lands, is about the 
size of an English farm ; that he cultivates part 
of the surrounding land, his fields being scattered 
over the village, interspersed among those of the 
others, and without fences ; that he has to build 
and maintain his own house, and find his own 
cattle, implements, seed, and labouf. There is 
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generally a rent to pay, and a landlord to receive 
it, sometimes a private person, and sometimes 
tbe State. He is a member of some caste oy 
society, and has duties — to - marry his sons and 
daughters, to give and attend small feasts, to 
find expenses for religious ceremonies, to feed 
and clothe his family, and generally to keep 
respectable. 

The ryot depends for his existence on his land. 
He cannot, when out of work, go to the towns, 
because there arc none. He cannot give up his 
land in the hope of getting better land; for the 
land is filled up near at. hand, and he will not 
face the wrench of separation from all his past, 
which emigration to a distance would involve. 
Severe is the pressure for existence where the 
rural population sometimes reaches 1000 to the 
square mile. A ryot who loses his fields is in 
a very bad way. 

In former days it was a favour to the land- 
lord to take his land ; nowadays there is a fierce 
competition among ryots for land, and the first 
fear which attacks the ryot is that he may 
lose his land. Now the ryot has generally cer- 
tain definite rights, and there have been in mmt 
parts ol India strong efforts made by the State 
to ascertain those rights. Those efforts have 
in mcmt places left the landlord face to face 
%ith the individual ryot, and landlord and ryot 
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have mutual rights and obligations which bring 
them in direct contact. The expense of en- 
forcing those mutual rights, and of resisting 
encroachments on them, is large in proportion 
to the amounts involved, which are generally 
petty; and consequently it is in the power of 
one side to exert, within the law, severe pres- 
sure on the other by causing trouble and ex- 
pense in enforcing or defending rights. The 
tenants have sometimes the advantage of the 
landlord, and use it to destroy him. But 
where, as is most often the case, the landlord 
has the upper hand, the ryot is obliged to be 
on good terms with him, and yield to his de- , 
mands, whether they be legal or not. The 
consequence of resistance, to the ryot, is most 
likely to be ruin and the loss of his land. 

The next fear of the ryot is the loss of his 
crops. He has found labour and seed, and 
sown and cultivated his crops; he has fed his 
cattle, fed and clothed his family, kept his house 
in repair, all in the hope that he will renew his 
funds by selling his crops. But a year of 
drought comes, and he sees his crops withering 
away. The grain shrivels up, and his hope is 
disappointed. What is he to do ? He has 
probably no reserve stock of grain ; he has to 
find the rent, on pain of losing his rights; he 
must feed his family , and cattle, anf keep things 
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going during another season of toil. Where is 
he to look for help? He looks to the ryot's 
providence — the money-lender ; and he actually 
takes comfort when he is well in debt, for now 
there is some one interested in keeping him 
alive — his creditor. Every ryot who is not 
himself a money-lender is in debt to one. He 
knows not any year whether the crops may not 
fail, and is aware how dangerous it is to offend 
the money-lender, even though the risk of loss 
be not immediate. The money-lender may be 
an extortioner ; he may, and often does, destroy 
all chance for the ryot of ever becoming free 
^ or prosperous ; he may exact from the ryot 
services and payments to which he has no legal 
right, and which are most damaging to the 
welfare of the State : but, for all this, an agree- 
ment with him is looked upon as a life insurance, 
which must be effected at all costs. 

There are times when all resources are ex- 
hausted. Crops fail, cattle die, men starve. 
This is famine, and the State steps in. But, 
short of the interference of the State, which 
comes, only in exceptional circumstances, the 
ryot's chief bulwark against hunger is the 
money-lender; and he takes care to keep on 
good terms with his protector. The fear of 
hunger, then, is a bond which places the ryot 
in the power of his landlord and his banker, 
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and the strength of that bond lies in the fact 
that they have monopolies respectively of land 
and capital. The ignorance of the ryot, and 
bad communications, prevent alike the compe- 
tition of land and of capital which can enable 
the ryot to get fair terms. 

Then there is the fear of violence. On the 
skirts of all societies there are ruffians who are 
ready, by annoying respectable and quiet people, 
to extort services br goods from them. They 
can of themselves do little against the honest 
men, unless protected. But there is often a 
man of influence in the neighbourhood to whom 
their services arc convenient, and by whom they 
arc employed as acknowledged or unacknowledged 
retainers. The master’s enemy is pretty sure 
to sufirer at the hand of the servant, while from 
that hand the master’s friend is safe ; and the 
ryot knows this. True, the threats are veiled ; 
the consequences of giving offence are not openly 
talked about, and the contracts by which they 
are avoided are tacit ; but the understanding 
between the parties is clear and undoubted. 
What is the ryot to do ? The curling mous- 
tache, the heavy scowl, and the big club of 
the hired bully, though hard enough to resist, 
may be withstood ; but how is he to meet those 
incessant, secret, petty annoyances that are put 
in motion against him? Hd is hu|tled on the 
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road ; his women are insulted when fetching 
water; slanders are circulated against him and 
his ; his crops are trodden down and damaged^ 
his cattle are let loose and stray ; "^tones are 
thrown into his homestead at night, and per- 
haps even his thatch is fired. He is only too 
glad to go and make his peace, and keep at 
peace with the man at whose nod such per- 
secutions go on or cease. 

The ryot, then, is under bonds by which he 
can be controlled — ^being bound by his religious 
faith, by society, by his landlord, by the money- 
lender, and by the man of influence who employs 
the village ruffians. 

All these bonds consist in powers of annoy- 
ance wielded by one man over another, which 
enable the former to dictate to the latter what 
he shall do. 

A Christian may well doubt whether any 
other result can be looked for where the people 
do not worship the true God in the true way. 
The fear of the Lord alone can cast out and 
overcome all other fear. The love of the Lord, 
and the faith in Him through which that love 
reaches out to Him, alone can weaken and de- 
stroy that faith in men which sooner or later 
seems to lead men into bondage to other men. 

The various influences which inspire fear in 
the ryot bpset him in his home and his daUy 
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business. There is no getting away from them. 
They are generally under the control of some 
Jocal man of influence — whose hangers-on the 
Bramins and faction-leaders are — ^who employs 
the village ruffians, who is generally himself the 
landlord, or, if not the landlord, the money- 
lender to whom the landlord is in debt. At 
his will he is able to turn against the ryot who 
offends or resists him all the various powers of 
annoyance. Through the Bramins he can ex- 
communicate ; through the faction - leaders he 
can boycott ; through the village ruffians he can 
harass ; through the landlord he can worry the 
ryot out of his holding ; and through the money- • 
lender he can drive the ryot into beggary and 
starvation — ^a fivefold power irresistible and sel- 
dom resisted. 

This power is what is known in India as dakhl 
or “ local influence.” He who has it is absolute 
monarch of his territory. If he be a small man, 
there is generally a greater despot whose courtier 
he is ; if he be a big man, he has generally under 
him smaller despots who are his courtiers. The • 
whole of India is overspread with these local 
despots, whose will overrides that of the Crown 
among the ryots. Disputes for the position of 
local despot are carried on with all the despera- 
tion, and little short of the yiolence, of war. 
Since open fighting, accompanied by pitched 
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battles and slaughter, was stopped by the Gov- 
ernment, the war has been transferred to the 
law courts, where lawyers are the hired cham- 
pions, and perjury, forgery, bribes, and threats 
are ordinary weapons. 

If freedom be health, every one of these petty 
despots is a symptom of disease. The causes of 
disease lie deep, and ought, if possible, to be re- 
moved. An attempt will be made in the latter 
part of this book to indicate how that is to be 
done. 



CHAPTER VI. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

The British nation finds itself in the position of 
supreme despot in the midst of a land full of 
despotism ; and before considering how it should 
behave, we may glance for a little at its present 
position. 

The object of British rulers in India has all 
along been to prevent disorder, and the measure 
of success which they have attained is apparent 
to all. British peace — the pax Britannica — 
reigns everywhere. Yet in this work the British 
nation has not so far had much help from the 
people ; and its work has drifted — is drifting 
stiU — into the Continental method of enforcing 
order. This gradual advance of the machine 
method of government, alarming, distasteful as 
it is to the British rulers of the land, is inevi- 
table while the people _give no help and their 
wills are dormant. Not only is ^e machine 
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system in existence, but the machinery is get- 
ting worse, and the work of governing is be- 
comitig more difficult to do and worse don^ 
For if the people have no ambition, the Gov- 
ernment has ; and, being both poor and am- 
bitious, is bent on making a show at as little 
cost as possible. 

To take a concrete instance, perhaps a clear 
understanding will be gained by a comparison 
between the method of inspecting schools in 
Britain and that in India. We will take the 
Scotch Education Department for comparison 
with that in Bengal. 

Scotland, whose area is 30,000 square miles, 
and its population 3f millions, is divided for 
purposes of inspection into nineteen districts, 
grouped into three divisions. Each district has 
an inspector, four having additional inspectors, 
and two a subinspector each. For each division 
there is a chief inspector. All the inspectors 
but three have an assistant each ; none has 
more than one assistant ; and the subinspector 
or assistant nearly always lives in practically 
the same place as his inspector. All the officials 
are practically one service, and the service is 
entered at a minimum salary of £150 a-year, 
with allowances besides. Of the distncts, eleven 
are 1000 square miles oi^more in areaj mid eight 
are less thap 1000 square miles. There are three 
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districts which are both large and fairly popu- 
lous, and all of these have extra officials, two 
jf them having an extra inspector and assist- 
ant each, and the two subinspectors being also 
posted in two of them. The remainder of the 
large districts are thinly populated, their aver- 
age population being about 50 to the square 
mile. The eight smaller districts cover some 
5500 square miles, with a population of about 
2,100,000. Two of them are exceptional — ^viz., 
those which contain the cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow — and have a stronger staff. The 
rest have an inspector each, and one of them 
has an extra inspector. Of the nineteen dis- 
tricts, some are large and some are small ; some 
are thickly populated, and in some the popula- 
tion is sparse ; some are chiefly town, and others 
are mostly rural ; but in all alike the main part 
of the work is done by inspectors. All the sub- 
ordinate help an inspector gets is that of one 
assistant, who lives beside him ; and all the 
supervision is exercised by a commission with 
a secretary and two clerks. The inspection of 
schools is a work requiring skilled labour ; for 
doing it the requisite number of skilled men 
are employed, and they are employed, time, 
labour, and brains, in actually doing the work. 

Takiag now Bengal, we find a different sys- 
tem. Bengal, with nn area* of sojne 150*000 
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square miles, about five times that of Scotland, 
and a population of about 70,000,000, over 
eighteen times that of Scotland, is divided into 
five divisions, each of which has an inspector 
with his assistant. The inspector is not paid 
better than a chief inspector in Scotland, and 
the post of inspector in Bengal, considering the 
hardships and the exile which a native of Britain 
must undergo to occupy it, cannot be so attrac- 
tive as that of chief inspector in Scotland. With 
lo vast an area to manage, and communications 
in so backward a state, the inspectors could not 
possibly manage to do the work of inspection 
alone. At first, in the early days, when schools 
were very few, inspectors did a great part of 
the work themselves. But there had to be 
created an office unknown in Scotland — that 
of deputy inspectors, of whom there are some 
forty. The deputy inspectors were placed at 
a distance from the inspectors, and were given 
districts averaging over 3000 square miles in 
area. ■ Still, the distances were such that, as 
schools increased in number, the deputy in- 
spectors could not manage the work, and so 
their districts were split up into subdistricts, 
and subinspectors were placed in charge. There 
are two subinspectors in all Scotland, and these 
are posted at inspecto:^’ headquarters ; but in 
Bengal thep are three or four to each deputy 
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inspector, isolated from him. Even this grade 
is not the lowest, for the subinspector’s sub- 
jjistrict is divided into circles, each of i;^hich 
has a circle pundit in charge. Over aU is the 
director of public instruction, with a huge army 
of clerks. The deputy inspectors get less pay 
than assistants in Scotland, while subinspectors 
are paid less than office head-clerks in Bengal, 
and inspecting pundits are paid less than sub- 
ordinate clerks. Deputy inspectors have less 
brains and character than assistants in Scot^ 
land ; and as for subinspectors and pundits, 
they are hardly expected to have character or 
brains at all, only accomplishments. They are, 
indeed, supposed to be trustworthy, since men 
holding such posts ought to be trustworthy ; 
but they are not trusted, and do not deserve 
trust. 

The inspectors are now, instead of capable 
workmen with their own work to do, and their 
time, sldll, and brain free to do it, employed as 
overseers of the work of others, not so good 
workmen as themselves, and isolated from them 
and from one another. Their deputies are like- 
wise employed chiefly as overseers of others, 
again, on a lower grade as to character and 
skilly isolated from them, and these again have 
others, lower stiU. Now, however much super- 
vised, the work will be {iiat df those^who do it. 
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such as they can do — not that of those who 
supervise the doing. Inspectors and their 
deputies being chiefly occupied with the coi^- 
duot of their own subordinates, with accounts 
and returns, with reports and correspondence, 
the main part of the actual work is done by 
the subinspectors and pundits, and is of a 
correspondingly low class. But by the time 
the returns are tabulated, and the reports are 
filed and summarised at headquarters, it will be 
found that the point in the work which attracts 
attention is the quantity, while the quality is 
taken for granted. The fact is, there is no one 
to criticise the quality, and neither inspectors 
nor their deputies are disposed to lay too much 
stress on defects which cannot be remedied, and 
are those of the system rather than of the men. 
The men may be doing the best they can, and 
the real defect is the perfectly well-known one 
that they ought not to be there at aU. So we 
find accounts of the work presented to the 
British nation, stating how many miles were 
travelled, how many schools visited, how many 
pupils at the schools, how many pupils passed, 
and if they were more, it is satisfactory, if less, 
unsatisfactory. But what about the quality? 
Can it be pretended that the cheap agency is 
as efficient as the more expensive ; or that the 
higher paid man ‘^at a ‘distance can by snper- 
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vision keep up the quality of the work turned 
out by cheap agency? If so, it is astonishing 
that in canny Scotland this great and economical 
truth has not been discovered. Or is it that 
in Bengal the work needs less skill, less char- 
acter, less zeal ; or that skill, character, and 
zeal in Bengal are cheaper articles than in Scot- 
land? The education department in India is 
still to a great extent of a missionary character. 
It has still to convince the people of its useful- 
ness, and arouse in them such an active desire 
as will cause them to seek and work for its 
benefits. As yet, from an educational point 
of view, they are deadly sick, and need careful 
treatment to restore them to health. For such 
work as this, not less but more skill, character, 
and zeal are wanted. These qualities are not 
cheaper in Bengal than in Scotland. They are 
rare — so rare that they are seldom found, and 
when found, are snapped up eagerly by those 
who know what is what. The lower-grade 
officers are not trustworthy and not trusted. 
They are watched because they are untrust- 
worthy ; and yet they are employed to do such 
work, and in such a way that watching. can do 
little or no good. 

Now this department has been selected from 
among others to illustrate the method in which 
British work in India is done, Wcaus% it is more 
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nearly parallel to British work in. Britain o£ the 
same class, and because, as it has come into 
existence in comparatively recent days, its pro- 
gress can be traced. The defects in the system 
may be summed up in one word, degradation 
— degradation of the work, of the labourers, of 
the employer, and of the cause. The work is 
degraded, because unfit workmen cannot but 
turn out bad work ; the few good labourers are 
degraded, because they have to spend their 
time, labour, and brain in the vain effort to 
make bad workmen do good work, instead of 
doing good work of their own; the employer, 
by employing unfit men and accepting their 
bad work, loses reputation ; and the cause itself 
is identified with the bad execution, not with 
the good design. 

The British nation desired to give to the 
peoples of India, the benefits of education, which 
had been felt so greatly by itself. The work 
was begun well, and so long as there were few 
schools, the few inspecting officials were enough 
for the work, and of a high class. But to ex- 
tend the work schools were multiplied, and 
because of the expense, instead of more high- 
class officials, there were added cheap men of 
an inferior stamp, wanting in skill, char^ter, 
mad zeal for the efficient discharge of their 
duties. Instead of pride in thdir work, these 
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men had pride of place, and, without the know- 
ledge or the wish to be efficient, eager to 
please their masters, they found that this could 
be done by keeping up the quantity of work 
turned out. The intention of the British nation 
in giving education was to form and bring up 
wise, enlightened, and honest citizens, who 
would be a strength to the State, and so 
many centres of good influence. Its servants 
are interested chiefly in providing statistics, 
in which the one thing needful is to show 
that a larger quantity of food has been dis- 
tributed this year than last year. As to the 
quality, the food is not for the British nation 
to eat; and whether it has been thrown away 
or eaten, and whether, if eaten, it has been 
wholesome in its effects, few questions are 
asked. 

But the Indian ryot, who has to consume the 
food, and has to bear the consequences of doing 
so, cares nothing at all about quantity and 
everything about quality. What is it to him 
that vast quantities of the same thing that he 
gets are being given to others? He looks at 
the quality of his own small portion. When 
a boy has been sent back from school with the 
stamp of a successful examination on him, the 
education department has done with him, and 
tokes iio fnrtber interest. But ihciint^est of 
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bis friends begins here. When they see him 
come hack with a smattering of reading and 
writing, soon’^to be forgotten ; without reverence 
fox God, parents, or society ; with little wisdom 
and no morality, discontented with his lot, and 
with no improvement in prospects, — they come 
to the conclusion that this thing called educa- 
tion, which the authorities are always prais- 
ing and urging on them, is not wholesome or 
beneficial, and they have no appetite for it. 
Now, if we had none but conscientious workmen, 
taking a pride in their work, they would refuse 
to give their employers any but good and effici- 
ent work. The standard would bo maintained ; 
the reputation of the workmen, their employer, 
and the cause they work in, would be high ; and 
if the actual amount turned out were less in 
bulk, from the exclusion of the vast quantity 
of rubbish now mixed with it, what remained 
would be good, and would be sought by the 
people with a keen appetite. 

From this example it will be understood how 
the British Government in India, being poor 
and ambitious, is engaged in making a show 
with small means. The same system has pene- 
trated, as will be seen later on when we enter 
into details of work, into every department. 
Quality is sacrificed to quantity, and the stand- 
ard is lowered, fn the administration of jus- 
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tice, the pressure placed by the Government 
upon its servants to turn out masses of decisions; 
tlie satisfaction felt when the returns show that 
pressure to have had effect ; the displeasure when 
the pressure is resisted ; and the addition to its 
staff of many cheap, inferior men, who are good 
for quantity but not for quality, have damaged 
the reputation of the law courts. Engineers 
are employed to look after public works, and 
these are given so many various and widely 
scattered works to attend to, that their depart- 
ment has got a name for inefficiency which they 
themselves do not deserve, but their department 
does. And so it is in every department of • 
State business. In its desire to be everywhere, 
to do everything, the State has multiplied its 
staff of servants by the addition of many men 
who have neither the character, the zeal, nor 
the skill for real honest work, and bring dis- 
credit on their employer. 

The composition of the public service is thus 
early noticed, because it has a most serious 
effect on any programme of work which may 
be framed. Even good laws are only useful as 
they are enforced. We find politicians claiming 
for particular classes of her Majesty's subjects 
the right to serve her Government, to the ex- 
clusion of other classes. Thus for some time 
a rule was made, and is even now practically in 
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force, .that in certain branches of the service 
only persons of pure Asiatic descent should be 
admitted. Now, if the work be for the worker, 
surely the native of Britain, which rules India, 
has at least as great a right to employment in 
its Grovernment as any native of India ; but if, 
as seems more reasonable, the worker is for the 
work, then such claims to exclusive employment 
as a right merely on account of race ought not 
to be entertained on one side or on the other. 
We should first examine the work that is to 
be done, and then look about for fit agents to 
do it. 

The nation must have agents whom it can 
trust, and who are fitted for the work they 
have to do. This is a serious matter. The 
agents are the instruments, the weapons of the 
British nation. As on the quality of sword or 
bayonet the life of an army may depend, so on 
the truth and strength of Britain’s agents de- 
pends that for which hundreds of thousands of 
her sons have shed their blood and spent their 
substance — the honour of the British nation. 
The question is not whom the ruler ought to 
trust, whom he would like to trust, who ought 
to be trustworthy, but whom he does trust. 
Now there is on the part of British politicians 
a reluctance to make what are called invidious 
distinctions, and a tendency to assume that all 
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men are equally useful for the public service, 
ignoring the effect of blood, training, traditions, 
and associations. The pretence is made that 
the native of Britain and the native of India 
are of the same quality; that the one can do 
what the other can do, and no more than he, 
and can do it equally well. This is called a 
pretence, because no one really believes it ; and 
yet in these days courage is required to de- 
nounce it, so many are in love with it. To 
believe in it, or to profess belief in it, is in 
many eyes a sign of enlightened liberality, while 
he who withholds his faith from it earns thereby 
a reputation for narrow prejudice. But yet, if 
the British nation approaches its work in the 
spirit of this pretence, it is preparing for itself 
disaster, discredit, and disappointment in the 
future. 

There is no business man, in any line of life, 
who does not know how fatal carelessness in 
the choice of his agents will be to his chance 
of success. No wise shipowner will send his 
ship to sea with a captain and officers whom 
he does not trust, simply because he does not 
like to give offence by avowing his distrust. 
Every man who does work works by faith ; the 
difference between the wise man and the fool 
being, that the former places his faith in the 
right obj^ts, the latter in the wrong. But 
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when we place our faith in any object, we dis- 
criminate. And so must the British nation dis- 
criminate when it chooses its agents. There 
can be no doubt as to the folly of covering all 
the widely different materials we have to choose 
from with the paint of pretended equality, and 
then treating tliem as if they were the same. 
It may be that the qualifications sought for are 
to be found in natives of India ; but consider- 
ing that the British nation achieved its own 
freedom, and the peoples of India sank into 
a state of bondage, this should by no means 
be taken for granted. We do not choose stone 
that has crumbled to make a pillar which is to 
support a great building, nor metal that has 
yielded to forge a strong anchor. 

The British nation has work to do in India, 
and if that work is to go forward and be suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the rulers of India must 
be free to go for their agents wherever they are 
to be got best fitted for the work. 

Stress is laid on this point, since the pro- 
portion of natives of India to natives of Britain 
in the service of the Government of India is 
being greatly increased ; and the increase of 
this proportion, without due regard to its effect 
on the work to be done, seems to be, in the 
eyes of many, a political end. The increase 
would be a sign of success in the great work 
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of giving freedom to India, if it came in as an 
accidental consequence of that work. But there 
is fear that the work is being sacrificed in order 
to manufacture favourable symptoms, and make 
the British nation believe that things are more for- 
ward than they really are. We should resolutely 
fix our eyes on the work, and the work alone, 
which should not be prejudiced by a consider- 
ation for the personal interests of any class 
of her Majesty’s subjects. The British nation 
has abolished race distinctions in favour of its 
own people, and should not revive them in 
favour of Asiatics. The proper test for those 
who seek employment is fitness for the work, 
and that is ascertained not by logic but by 
faith after scrutiny. 

The great work of the British nation in India 
is twofold — viz., to look after British interests, 
and to look after the interests of the many 
millions of inhabitants whose destiny is in the 
hands of the British nation. As regards the 
former, we have to remember that India is a 
vast country, with every variety of people in it, 
and that in every part of it there are important 
British interests. Being at home there, the 
British nation docs not employ ambassadors or 
consuls, as in foreign countries. Out of its 
80 ambassadors and attaches, and its 300 paid 
consuls and vice-consuls, besides many who are 
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not paid, not one is in India, though British 
interests in India and the responsibility of the 
British nation to British subjects there are 
greater than in all the world outside Great 
Britain and the colonies. The work in India 
that is done in foreign countries by ambassadors 
and consuls must be provided for, even if India 
were entirely independent ; and it is customary 
to entrust such work to men of British race — 
not from favouritism, but because no others are 
qualified for the work. They must have the 
confidence of and understand British subjects ; 
and there is no one whom a Briton will confide in, 
or who can understand a Briton, like a Briton. 

With regard to the second division of the 
work — viz., looking after the interests of the 
many millions of Indian subjects of her Majesty 
—we have seen that the policy of th6 British 
nation is in its essence to give them freedom, 
and that, if left to themselves, they are not 
likely to get it. 

In a wise book, written by a wise man — the 
‘ Water-Babies,’ by Charles Kingsley — there is 
a' very striking scene, where Tom finds his way 
into Peace Pool, and sees Mother Carey sitting, 
while all around her there come into being living 
creatures. Tom asks Mother Carey how she 
inanages to make aU these creatures while she 
sits doing nothing, and her answer is, “ I fiaake 
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tliem make themselves.” That is the British 
spirit. The British nation would fain sit and 
watch, meddling as little as possible, and leav- 
ing the people to develop in their own way. 
But in order to be able to work in this way, 
the British nation must be where, even though 
it does not interfere, it may see and hear, and 
know what is going on. Can it be said that the 
British nation is present, seeing and hearing with 
British eyes and ears, and judging with a British 
mind, if its agents — its eyes and ears — are natives 
of India ? This cannot be said ; and therefore, 
since the British nation must be present by its 
agents at the doing of its own work, those agents 
must be of British race. 

There must be in India, while the British 
nation rules there, a sufficient number of British 
agents to watch effectually British interests, and 
to watch and direct the progress of British work 
for the natives of India, and these agents must 
be of British race. To help them in the latter 
class of work, there is need of agents who may 
be natives ; and we have now to consider shortly 
what qualities these agents ought to have. 

First, they must have faith in the work, and 
in the brotherhood of man. No man can do 
heartily a work which he believes to be going 
on false principles ; and unless he does his work 
heartily, it will come, to grief.* 
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Next, they must have honour. They are in 
charge of the interests of a great State, and of 
many millions of people. They are placed in 
situations where it is impossible to control them. 
When King Louis said, “ Ipsos custodes quis 
custodiet ? Quentin Durward answered, “ Their 
Scottish honour;^’ and no better answer has been 
found during the centuries that have passed since 
that time. 

Then, they must be staunch. It is now more 
than thirty years since the British nation was 
horror-stricken by the tales of disaster and peril 
that came from India, and then moved with 
pride and admiration by the courage and devo- 
tion of its sons and daughters there, who were 
a strength to their country far exceeding the 
strength of riches or numbers. Since that time 
there has been no such general disturbance, but 
not a year passes in which an agent of the British 
Government does not face death, violence, or 
disease in the course of his duty, though little 
is heard about it. The British agent must be a 
rallying-point in time of danger and disturbance; 
a shelter for the poor, the weak, and ^the op- 
pressed against the strong oppressor ; a steadfast 
and calm umpire when all around are in a turmoil 
of passion and excitement. Therefore he must 
be staunch. 

Again, the British agent must be a good man 
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of business. He has enormous interests to 
adjust, numberless affairs to manage. If he be 
wise, millions are the better; if he be foolish, 
millions suffer. By the wisdom or folly of its 
agents, too, the British nation makes or loses 
great sums of money. So that, putting the 
question on the lowest ground, it does not pay 
to have agents who are not good men of business. 

Last of all, and perhaps least necessary of all, 
comes a good education. This is more easily 
acquired and less necessary than any of the other 
qualities mentioned above. ^ 

So the British agent should have faith, honour, 
staunchness, good business capacity, and educa- 
tion. Men of this stamp are sufficiently rare in 
all countries, and are especially hard to find in 
India, where religion, society, and circumstances 
alike are unfavourable to the growth of such 
qualities. It would seem necessary, therefore, 
that even among the posts that may in the end 
be held by natives, many must for the present 
be held by Europeans chosen from the British 
race. 

It will be said that to exclude the natives of 
India from a share in the management of Indian 
affairs is impolitic and costly. As to the cost, 
prudent expenditure is never costly; while the 
employment of an unsuitable agent to do the 
work is so bad for the work, tBat the work would 
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1}^ often better left undone altogether. One 
chief reason why the employment of cheap and 
unsuitable men is allowed, is the belief that what- 
ever happens the programme of work must be 
got through. There is no necessity for this. 
The proper course, when we find it impossible 
to get the WO’ ue by fifty costly but efficient 
men, is not t Aploy in their stead a hundred 
and fifty che and inefficient men, but to reduce 
the size of ti programme. The standard should 
be kept up at all risks, and quality is of more 
importance than quantity. As regards the polit- 
ical question, a system under which the natives 
are kept helpless, and unable to manage their 
own affairs, is a bad system, and should be aban- 
doned as soon as possible. But this helplessness 
must continue so long as the British nation is 
obliged, through its agents, to guard their in- 
terests. The system will not be nearer coming 
to an end if among those agents there are more 
natives, to whom it is natural that a despotic 
ruler should be all in all, and fewer Europeans, 
to whom such a state of things is unnatural. 
The work of Mother Carey, which in India means 
rousing and organising the dormant, wills of the 
people, and guiding them into the proper way 
of doing things for themselves — giving them 
freedom, in short — ^is British work, which Indians 
cannot do. Besides this, great masses of work 
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are now undertaien by the British nation simply 
because the people in India do not take it up 
and carry it on as they ought. To employ 
native agents, responsible to the British nation, 
is not td shift the burden from. British to native 
shoulders, but only to increase the burden already 
resting on British shoulders. The political eflFect 
of such a course is also bad, since' it reconciles 
both the British nation and the educated classes 
in India to a bad system, and makes them believe 
that a reform has been accomplished which has 
not yet been begun. 

The position of the British nation in India is 
as follows. Besides the protection of British 
interests, it has undertaken the protection of 
the natives by giving them that freedom which 
they cannot gain for themselves. For that work 
agents are wanted who wiU be pioneers, guides, 
and examples to the people. The British nation, 
through its agents, is doing work which ought to 
be done by the people, a great deal of the work 
being now done so badly that it would be much 
better left undone, to await the time when the 
people can take it up themselves. The first 
condition of success in the special work of the 
British nation — securing the fi'eedom of the 
peoples of India — is a very careful choice of 
agents. The British nation ought to be as 

p 
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jealous for the character of its agents as it 'is 
for that of its coin. 

Having laid down the policy to be followed, 
and the first condition of its success, we may 
now proceed to examine the work itSelf, and 
consider how it can best be done. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

RELIEF FROM PHYSICAL BONDS. 

We are now to consider certain means by which 
the unwholesome bondage in which the masses 
of the Indian peoples are held may be loosened. 
The means suggested are not the only ones avail- 
able ; but these, at all events, if used, will be a 
powerful aid in the work. The three means for 
relaxing physical bonds which are to be dealt 
with here are connected respectively with land, 
water, and communications. First as regards 
land. The part of India chosen for considera- 
tion is Bengal, — first, because the author has 
seen something of that province; and second, 
because, the Government having less hold over 
the land there than anywhere else, whatever 
can be done there can be done elsewhere. 

The Legislature has already enacted a succes- 
sion of laws with the object of giving the ryot 
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a certain degree of independence. Those laVs 
have given rise to controversy, — ^the landlords, 
on the one side, protesting against the prmciple 
of dual ownership which is embodied in them ; 
and the advocates of the ryots, on the other 
hand, claiming that they have always had even 
larger rights than are now conceded to them, 
and that the laws, so far from establishing rights 
for the ryots, have for many years been used to 
deprive the ryots of their rights. 

There seems little doubt, whatever may be 
the rights and wrongs of this controversy, that 
at least one new principle has been introduced 
into the country by English law, and that is 
the principle of transfer of rights. The right 
of the Hindoo or Mussulman in immovable 
property was always a right which he could 
himself exercise, which no one but the State 
could take from him, but which he could not 
alienate. Like his life, he could enjoy, but 
could not give away or sell his land. 

Though chiefly concerned with the ryots, we 
may say a few words here about the landlords, 
their partners in the land. 

It is well known that Lor^ Cornwallis, by 
his Permanent Settlement in 1793, a bold and 
sweeping measure, designed to establish in Ben- 
gal a class of landlords who should correspond 
with, and do the work of, the nobles and squires 
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of England. He freed the landlords of Bengal 
from ^ fear that they would have to pay higher 
revenue to the State. This was done in the hope 
that the landlords, seeing that the profits from 
all improvements would be secure from the hand 
of Government, would, with a liberal hand, set 
about improving their estates, and would cherish 
the ryots on them ; so that, with prosperous land- 
lords and contented ryots, the land might become, 
like England, prosperous and strong. 

Certain causes prevented this hope from being 
fulfilled. The first was the personal unfitness of 
the landlords. They were, as a class, immoral, 
weak in body and in mind, steeped in debauchery 
from childhood, lazy, never stirring out of doors, 
and never attending to their own business. The 
conduct of their affairs fell into the hands of their 
servants, who, after the manner of the country, 
delegated their duties to others, and these again 
to others ; so that each estate was covered with 
a swarm of locusts, who devoured it. It may be 
that this was recognised, and that the hope was 
entertained of things improving. They did not 
improve. Thus it came to pass that the land- 
lord, if he had money, squandered it in debauch- 
ery, and in feeding a horde of retainers, whose 
position enabled them to extort from the ryot 
the greater part of his little store. The land- 
lord, when his money ran ou^, quickly ran into 
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debt, and became tied hand and foot, a slave 
to the money-lenders. 

Tlie second cause of disappointment was the 
native law of inheritance. This gave every 
member of the family an inherent right in the 
family property, so that, except in the case of 
a few estates which by custom were kept un- 
divided, the right in an estate came to be split 
up into sometimes as many as a hundred shares. 
The ownership of property tends to prevent the 
owner from working for a living ; and thus, in 
place of the English family, in which the eldest 
son takes the property with its income and 
duties, and the younger sons go out into the 
world and seek a livelihood by labour, we have 
the Hindoo or Mussulman family, with its mass 
of pauper proprietors, letting the family resi- 
dence fall into ruins ; dividing the family wealth 
till it is no longer wealth but poverty ; spending 
their time, if one becomes a little less poor than 
another, in fighting over their rags of rights, 
and paralysing the management of the estate; 
till, finally, the miserable carcass of the estate, 
ruined by their squabbling, passes out of their 
hands entirely. The evil day ig sometimes post- 
poned if there should arise some wise and strong 
member of the family to keep things together. 
It comes not all at once, but after generations 
have caused the family tree to send forth many 
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Uranches: come it does, however, sooner or 
later. 

The third cause of disappointment is the 
alienation of permanent rights which the English 
law has sanctioned. In former days, before 
the Permanent Settlement, the landlord was a 
proprietor, with a fairly sure tenure of his estate, 
but he had also duties to perform, on failure to 
perform which he was liable to be deprived of 
his estate. If in the opinion of the ruler he 
neglected his duties or abused his position, out 
he went, with all who derived their interest from 
him, and the estate was handed over to another. 
This system is mentioned not as the best possible 
system, but as that which was superseded by the 
Permanent Settlement. The system which suc- 
ceeded it has had the effect, whether intended or 
not, of narrowing down the landlord’s duties to 
the single one of paying in the revenue. The 
other duties, such as those of police, which he 
nominally retained, he has first neglected and 
then given up, without his property being 
touched. To secure the one right of the Govern- 
ment, it was enacted that the rights of the land- 
lord who failed to pay in the revenue on the 
appointed day should be sold by auction. Then 
proprietors were allowed to sell their rights, or 
to sublet them by temporary or permanent 
lea^s ; as a property, was split up, each partner 
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in the estate had this right separately ; and the 
law-courts could attach the share of any one of 
them and dispose of it for the benefit of his 
cred^ors. Sublessees in their turn could sublet, 
and we sometimes see a chain of tenants stretch- 
ii^ from landlord to ryot. 

We need not here discuss whether this system 
is good or bad, or how it can be mended. We 
can easily see how it throws the power over the 
land into the hands of hard speculators and 
masters of intrigue; how the resources and 
attention of the landlord are diverted from the 
management and improvement of the estate to 
fighting rivals, or preserving pauper owners from 
starving. The loser in a struggle will sell or 
sublet his rights to a richer or more cunning 
man, who will carry on the war. If the pro- 
prietors, having got into a hopeless muddle, sell 
to a new man, his. family will in time fall into 
the same trouble. The courts seize and sell to 
strangers fragments of the estate, which is sure 
to be wasted away by extravagance, quarrels, or 
litigation. While we can imagine remedies for 
such a state of things, we may be contented now 
with noting it, and passing on to consider hoW 
the ryots are to be protected from harm while it 
exists. 

The Permanent Settlement changed the rda^ 
tion between the landlord, and his lyots from a 
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personal to a business relation — ^not expressly, 
for it fixed the relations between Government 
and landlords, not between landlord and ryots ; 
not immediately, nor everywhere, for on some 
estates the change has not taken place to this 
day : but by the Permanent Settlement the 
change has been made possible on any estate at 
any time, and on many estates it has actually 
taken place. In old times both landlord and 
ryots were strongly bound by custom, which 
regulated their relations. Then came in the 
English law, which recognised no right in the 
ryot except such as he held by lease from the 
landlord ; and so great was the trouble caused by 
this as soon as the. landlords, losing reverence for 
custom, began to act on the law, that statutes 
were enacted fixing the mutual rights of land- 
lord and tenant, and the guardianship of those 
rights passed from custom to the law courts. 

Now let us look at the agricultural village in 
India, and try to realise what it is like. The 
people are generally a sort of large family, of one 
origin and one caste or religion. The houses are 
in a cluster, standing in the midst of the village 
fields, approached by the same paths, using the 
same well. The fields of each ryot are scattered 
among those of his neighbours, over the village, 
without fences. A man cannot get from Ms 
house to his field without pa&ing through the 
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fields of his neighbours. The ryots probably 
irrigate from the same source ; get fuel from the 
same wood; frequent the same market. Their 
cattle are herded together; their children play 
together, and often marry one another '; they 
employ the same barber, potter, oilman, washer- 
man, blacksmith, and carpenter, and deal with 
the same grocer, each having a running account 
with him, and with the same money-lender. In 
prosperous years they rejoice, in drought they 
suffer together. They must live in harmony as 
one body, or there is no peace or comfort for 
them. 

In this village the landlord has rights, — of rent, 
over trees ; perhaps on land of his own ; over 
waste, forest, and non - agricultural holdings. 
He is bound to know and report to the authorities 
what goes on in the village. He may make im- 
provements — roads, reservoirs, plantations, and 
the like ; and he may forbid the introduction of 
bad tenants or misuse of the land. The mutual 
rights and duties of landlord and tenant bring 
them in contact often and in many ways, and it 
is most important that there should be as little 
friction as possible, since friction causes irritation 
and loss. 

The old customary law of the land provided a 
safeguard against friction in the village headman, 
who had authority to act for the ryots in their 
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dealings with the landlord and the outside world, 
and as chief over the ryots in their dealings with 
one another. He preserved their rights, trans- 
acted their business, and kept discipline among 
them. In him was, in short, concentrated the 
village will. But the English customary law, 
which came to be administered by the courts, 
ignored this official. The law courts held that 
the landlord had a direct business relation with 
each of his tenants. The tenant was no longer 
the village community, but the individual ryot. 
The ryot had no longer to look to the village 
head for adjusting disputes with his neighbours, 
or keeping his accounts, or settling land, but 
had to go to the landlord. The landlord became 
the trustee of village common rights, such as 
pasture, fuel, irrigation, and the like ; and in him 
instead of in the headman was concentrated the 
will of the village : but instead of personifying, 
he dominated the village will. . 

The village ordinarily formed part of an estate 
of many villages, and the landlord seldom was a 
resident. Even if a resident, he was not suited 
by his habits and qualifications for the work of 
managing, nor could he give the time and atten- 
tion required for the proper care of the many 
minute interests of village life. He usually 
employed a servant to represent him in the 
village, or, abandoning all personal connection 
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with the village, let out his rights in it on a lease. 

servant, when one was employed, received, 
as was inevitable, very low wages, and was ex- 
peetied to make his living out of the villagers ; 
the farmer’s business was to turn the ryots and 
their land to as profitable a use as possible dur- 
ing the currency of his lease. As will have been 
gathered from the account of the village given 
above, so many are the points of contact between 
the villager and the landlord, that the servant or 
lessee who represents the landlord and exercises . 
his rights, is able, in the absence of a village head 
in whom are gathered up the interests of the 
villagers, to cause to each villager the greatest 
unhappiness, not by asserting rights whi^ do 
not exist, or destroying rights that do, but simply 
by his attitude. If he takes up a hostile attitude, 
pushing rights to extremes, raising disputes about 
trifles, and calling in. the lawyers at every turn, 
he can make to the ryot, who with small means 
has to maintain his family, and has nothing to 
spare for extra expenses, to whom law expenses 
mean debt and extortionate interest, a misery of 
life. Therefore the ryot has been described as 
being in a state of bondage to his landlord. 
When there is one landlord, things are bad 
enough, for the landlord, fearful of collnsion 
between his servant and the ryots, m(»t often 
encourages fiiction between them. But wheri,' 
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as is often the case, there are several proprietors, 
aft of whom have rights over each of the ryots, 
the burden is greater ; for there are more servants 
to please, more leeches to satisfy. When there 
are several persons disputing for the village, and 
to please one means to irritate another, still 
worse is it for the villagers. Each of these 
claims to be the landlord or chief of the village, 
attempts by force or otherwise to exercise his 
rights, and fights in the law courts and else- 
where all who oppose or who do not support 
him. The position which enables a man to de- 
termine whether the villagers shall be happy or 
miserable has been turned into a property, to 
be passed from hand to hand for money ; to be 
seized and sold to strangers by the courts ; to be 
split up and alienated by its occupiers at will ; 
and to be occupied almost entirely without re- 
sponsibility for the manner in which its duties 
are done. 

There .is a step which should be taken at 
once, if the work of giving freedom to the ryots 
is to go on, and that is, restore the old village 
system, giving each village, or in large villages 
each quarter of a village, its own head. The 
impossibility of the present system being ever 
workeft satisfiictorily arises from the fact that 
soma ope in the position and doing the work 
of tfte yiftage hfad is needed, and that some 
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one is at present usually a badly paid servant 
or a grinding lessee. The position is one that 
should be held not as a property but as an office, 
by one who is reasonably likely to deal fairly 
by all concerned ; and therefore the office of 
headman, where it does not now exist, should 
be created, and filled by a man who is or ought 
to be acceptable to the villagers, the landlord, 
and the State. The holder of the office should 
be substantial and independent, and therefore 
it should be well endowed, and not subject to 
the control of cither landlord or tenant. He 
should be under proper discipline, and therefore 
made responsible to the State through its trusted 
officers, who should from time to time ascertain 
that he faithfully represents and efficiently con- 
trols the village, and that there is no reasonable 
ground of complaint against him, from the point 
of view of the villagers, the landlord, the police, 
the public, or the State. If he is found unfit 
for the office by reason of negligence*, miscon- 
duct, or incapacity, he should be, after proper 
warning and opportunity for reform, removed 
from it. There are still parts of Bengal where 
the system of village heads is in existence, and, 
on the whole, works well. 

To the landlord, to the general public, and to 
the State, not the individual ryot but the col- 
leetive village, as represented by its head, shotild 
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be known. Any dealings which the State or 
the outside world may have with the individual 
ryot should be through the headman. The head- 
man should settle internal disputes, maintain 
village common rights and the rights of vil- 
lager, and bring to justice any of his people 
who may be charged with offences against the 
law, protect the interests of the landlord which 
may lie in the village, and see that the land- 
lord’s rent is paid. In general, he should pro- 
mote the welfare and keep up the character of 
the village. Each village would then become 
a free corporation instead of a disjointed coUec- 
tion of slaves — a great advance. 

It follows that, if the village is to be dealt 
with as one body, of which the ryots are mem- 
bers, the ryots cannot be allowed each to do 
as he likes with his land, alienating it by sale, 
mortgage, or lease at pleasure. The question 
to whom and how a ryot is to dispose of land 
that he cannot himself use, is one which need 
not be gone into here ; but there should rest 
in the head of the village a right to veto in 
behalf of the village the introduction, whether 
by the landlord or by a ryot, of a ryot who will 
prove an irritant. The right of free sale would 
seem at first sight to be a boon to the ryot, but 
is fat from being so. In the first place, it en- 
ables the foolish ryot to “ sell* his birthright for 
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a. mess of pottage,” when the loss fallsvon him- 
his wife, and family. There are hardly aay 
circumstances short of emigration that whuld, 
in these days of close competition for Mnd, 
justify a man in parting, for a temporary gain, 
with his permanent means of living. In the 
next place, any of the ryots may replace him- 
self by some one who will be a nuisance to 
the village. Lastly, if the ryot has a right to 
sell his holding, his land is a disposable asset; 
and it would be justj in the event of his owing 
money — ^ which they nearly all do — that the 
court should, if required by his creditors, seize 
and sell the land for their benefit. Thus the 
right of selling involves liability to seizure 'and 
sale against the ryot’s will, and is a disaster to 
him as well as a nuisance to the village and the 
landlord. 

Free sale involves also the minor rights of 
fiee letting and mortgaging. The practical; re^ 
suit of free sale, letting, and mortgaging, is that, 
if the ryot’s rights are worth having, they ane 
quickly cozened or forced out of his hands, >and 
instead of the ryot being raised by any measure 
enacted for his benefit, others will climb #er 
his shoulders, while he stays in the 
ISiis In® been proved repeatedly by experi- 
^ce... No doubt it is necessary occasionally :sto 
ajdmjt nfiw membfers into the community, and 
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to enable members wbo are leaving to dispose of 
their improvements and fixtures ; but this should 
be done with careful precautions against abuses. 

The community should be well provided with 
common land for roads, grazing, fuel -supply, 
and other common purposes. Not the least 
evil brought on the villages by the breaking 
up of the communities has been the appropria- 
tion by the landlord or by ryots of the common 
land which there was no one to guard, and of 
whose use the villagers have been depiived. 

One other point in connection with land may 
be mentioned, and that is the control by the 
State of land that, for the public good, ought 
to be used in a particular way. Especially is 
this the case with forests, lines of road, arterial 
drains, and other lands necessary to the welfare 
of the people at large. This need hardly be 
said, but that immense damage has been done 
to the public by the manner in which private 
interests have been allowed to override public 
interests, and by the too free licence allowed 
to greedy or ignorant proprietors in managing 
or disposing of their property. 

We come now to the next physical relief — 
by water. 

One of the most dreadful of all calamities 
which can befall a country is famine, and the 
chief cause of famine is drouglit. We have seen 

G 
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that the ryot’s main bulwark against famine is 
the money-lender, who has consequently become 
a master and the ryot his slave. Unless we 
can do something to weaken the bond by which 
the money-lender holds the ryot, farewell to all 
hope of freedom. One chief strand in the cord 
is famine. 

Now the State has already taken on itself a 
certain amount of responsibility for the people 
in times of famine. It has undertaken to save 
them frpm the consequences of famine so far as 
to preserve their lives ; not entering the field 
as rival to the money-lenders, but taking charge 
of such persons as the money-lenders refuse or 
are unable to help. A money-lender, as a man 
of business, must look for a reasonable chance 
for a return on his outlay, and his resources are 
small. In famine -time many are driven to 
borrow, or to borrow more largely, because of 
extraordinary losses ; while the same reason 
causes them to contract their charities, and 
throw on the State the burden of supporting 
the poor, to whom the money-lender never gives 
credit. 

No attempt is here made to discuss famine, 
and how to deal with it, further than is neces- 
sary to show in what way the grip of the money- 
lender can be loosened from the throat of the 
ryot so as to make him a free man. 
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Let us think what famine means. Here is 
a village of fifty homesteads, in each of which 
dwells a family. The area is some 300 acres, 
of which 150 acres are under a crop of rice, 
the staple, and 50 more under other crops. 
On these crops the fifty families depend for a 
living. The village is provided with a few 
small tanks, and, for drinking-water, a well or 
two. The fields are ploughed by means of 
cattle. The past season has been bad, crops 
scanty, and the village money-lender is unwill- 
ing to give credit. All available grain has been 
made over to him, and there is not enough 
stock left in the houses to keep the people 
alive without help till next harvest. The 
ploughing season comes on, and the cattle, 
having had little fodder owing to the drought, 
are weak and not able to do much work. The 
rain fails to come, and the seed cannot be sown 
because there is no moisture. Seeing this, the 
money-lenders become wary, and will not make 
advances of grain. We will suppose that the 
rain has fallen ; the land has been ploughed 
and the seed sown ; and the rice successfully 
planted. There comes a break in the rains, 
and the crops begin to wither — for rice needs 
much moisture ; the fields dry up, first on the 
high land, then on the lower, and a great part 
of the crop is lost. We will suppose that this 
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crisis is past, that refreshing showers have fallen 
in time, and that the rice has grown up flourish- 
ing. The rainy season closes too soon; the 
rice which has grown up withers before the 
ears fill with grain, and the crop is lost. There 
are these three critical times to be passed every 
season before the crop is in safety, and if it 
fail, distress ensues. If the rice fail, the next 
hope is the winter crop of pulses, by which 
some food may be saved. But when the rain 
holds off and the season goes by, little can 
be sown, and of that little nearly all withers 
up. Stocks are depleted; the money-lenders 
cannot fill up their stores ; and there is a 
famine. It tells first on the landless and 
feeble, who have no credit and cannot work ; 
but when the scarcity becomes famine, all 
are drawn in, and the pinch is felt by all. 
The landlord cannot get in his rents, nor the 
money-lender his dues, and there is a general 
paralysis. The same want of rain that has de- 
stroyed the crops has destroyed the fodder, and 
with it the means of transport. The cattle pine 
with hunger. The sorrows of famine ! What 
need to describe them? 

The loss of crop which must occur before 
there is a famine is enormous, because a partial 
loss will not make a famine. There is a partial 
loss — on an average about a fourth of the full 
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crop — every year. Now let us think what this 
means. The annual crop of the village lands, 
if a full one, is, on a moderate calculation at 
20 rupees an acre, worth about 4000 rupees. 
The bulk is rice. The ordinary loss, chiefly 
from drought, is one -fourth of this, or 1000 
rupees; while, in a famine year, it comes to 
about three-fourths, or 3000 rupees. Suppos- 
ing the annual value of the whole of the crops 
of Bengal to be 500,000,000 rupees, which it 
is at least, the annual loss, falling, say, on half 
the area — for large tracts never suffer from 
famine — will be about 60,000,000 rupees in an 
ordinary, and 180,000,000 in a famine year. 
That is, the work is done as usual; there are 
all the ordinary expenses, perhaps more; and 
the return is by so much less than it would be 
in a good year. The chief cause of this loss is 
want of water, for which cause also much good 
land remains barren and untilled ; and in much 
not one crop out of four comes to maturity. It 
is to be noted that though the crop lost is not 
the whole crop, the loss is not equally distrib- 
uted. That which is saved belongs to the few 
who have the best lands, and there are many 
who lose all, and must perish if they get no 
help. 

Help is provided by the State in two ways, 

first by irrigation ; and second, by giving em- 
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ployment to soften tlie blow. The labour of 
tie ryot having met with no return, he is given 
an opportunity of labouring more in hope of a 
return. Passing by the latter mode of relief, 
we shall consider the former. With good and 
unfailing irrigation, the chief cause of failure, 
drought, is removed so far that it is no longer 
feared. In large areas the State has established 
systems of irrigation, which do much good ; 
but there are still enormous tracts which are 
not safeguarded from famine, and famine with 
its fears hangs over the people who dwell 
there. Famine is like an inveterate foe who is 
constantly raiding and destroying the country, 
and is so persistent and implacable that the 
only way of securing peace and freedom is to 
attack and destroy him, if it can be done. 
It can be done, and ought to be done. 

The details of the work are such as .only a 
professional man can attempt to work out. All 
that will be done here is to place together a few 
of the data from which the problem is to be 
solved. 

In the first place, there is the loss to be pre- 
vented. This is the measure of the usefulness 
of the work, and will show whether it is worth 
doing. The loss is, to begin with, the annual 
60,000,000 rupees lost from short crops to the 
ryots, and the interest, always high, on debts 
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incurred on account of it. This interest is not 
all gain for the money-lender, because it means 
hard work and expenses. Then there is the 
loss of fodder, and of jungle products, and de- 
struction of cattle. There is the loss to the 
landlord, who loses his rents and has to borrow 
money to make them good, paying interest ; and 
the loss to the trading classes from the removal 
of so much capital, which means bad business. 
There is the loss to the State, which has to 
remit taxation, to spend large sums in direct 
relief, and to keep up a vast machinery for 
watching the rainfall, watching the crops, and 
carrying relief to the smallest and most remote ■ 
village, when it shall have sulFered that high 
proportion of loss which paralyses local means. 
If w'e add to these the profit that might be 
made by the cultivation of good crops like 
sugar-cane, potatoes, wheat, &c., which cannot 
be grown for want of water, we shall find that 
the advantage both in loss saved and profit 
made would be enormous. 

The next important fact is the rainfall. In 
most parts of India — all the densely inhabited 
parts — a drought which causes a fanoine has 
not usually the same meaning as the drought 
which dried up the land of Israel in the days 
of Elijah. There may have been such droughts, 
but if so, they are so rare ’that we may leave 
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them out of our calculations. The rainfall in 
India varies, ranging from the 600 inches a- 
year at Cherrapoonji, to the two or three inches 
a-year which fall in the Seinde deserts. In 
most parts we are able to depend on at least 
80 inches a-year, nearly all of which falls in 
one season of about three months. The want 
of water which destroys the crop is felt, not 
BO much because no rain falls, as because much 
of the rain that does fall runs away unused. 
Sometimes it runs away in such quantities and 
with such violence as to cause floods on the 
rivers which it feeds, though next week the 
fields may be withering for want of moisture. 
Here seems a plain indication from Providence 
of what should be done. Means should be 
adopted to store where it falls, and as it falls, 
a sufficient quantity of the rain-water to make 
good any deficiency of water later on. At 
present the whole crop may depend on a single 
shower, whose failure to fall when wanted may 
destroy the crop. Besides the great irrigation 
canals of the State, minor works of various kinds 
have been made and are kept up in great 
numbers by the landlords and ryots. There 
are stiU, however, great areas where such works 
do not exist, and where they exist, they are 
not; systematic, substantial, or extensive enough 
to be of real use in a bad year. The State 
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should make, or see that others make, provision 
for the proper supply of such works, so that 
every vUlage may be safeguarded from this 
most dreadful enemy. Land should be re- 
served, stores of water made and safely secured, 
so that the fear of death by famine may be- 
come a thing of the past. What a relief this 
would be both to the State and to the anxious 
father of a family, who has now to ensure the 
lives of himself and his wife and children as 
best he may ! Freedom from this fear would 
smooth away some of the deepest of the wrinkles 
that score his brow. 

“ They live at ease who freely live.” 

The work can be done, because the conditions 
make it profitable to all. Even if one-twentieth 
part of the whole area had to be set aside for 
storage, the increased produetion of the remain- 
ing nineteen-twentieths would enable the ryots 
to pay the cost and still have a profit. With a 
rainfall of 30 inches, a less area would suffice, 
not to mention the streams and springs that 
could be utilised. These water-stores would be 
useful, not only as an insurance against loss, but 
as a means of gain. Water ! It means wealth. 
It fertilises the barren ground, and enables good 
crops like wheat, sugar-cane, potatoes, and rice, 
to be grown where they cannot now be grown. 
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It means fist for food where fish are now un- 
known, fodder for cattle, groves of fruit-trees, 
good drinking-water for all, and no cholera. 
True, it sometimes brings fever ; but with pre- 
cautions that could be guarded against. 

As to the cost of making and maintaining the 
works, that of course would vary with the local 
circumstances ; but with a margin of 2000 rupees 
yearly loss to be saved for every square mile, 
there can be Jfew places where the work would 
not more than save its^ cost, and in most a tenth 
of this should suffice. The works should be 
placed on a business footing, those who receive 
water paying for what they get, and this would 
ensure its being stable and efficient. 

Another great work, which none but the State 
can well undertake, and which is closely con- 
nected with this of water-supply, is the regula- 
tion of the streams. The rain falls from heaven 
on every part of the land, and it luns over the 
land first in streams, then in rivers, to the sea. 
We know that groat difficulty is felt in dealing 
with the rivers, which bring down their burden 
of silt or sand, depositing it in navigable chan- 
nels, and which frequently devastate the low 
lands by means of floods. In many parts of the 
country the streams that feed the rivers have 
been taJien possession of by the people ; and by 
means of much labour their beds have been 
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turned into fields, and the soil has been kept 
from being scoured away. One of the chief 
operations in agriculture, where the rain falls 
with such fury, is to prevent scour. The culti- 
vator does much on his fields, by means of little 
ridges, to retard the flow of water, so that it may 
escape without tearing away the soil with it ; 
and each field is thus made a means of miti- 
gating floods. 

But where there is no cultivation, the water, 
not being retarded artificially, rushes off with 
great impetuosity, carrying olF the soil and 
forming ravines. This process has been made 
more complete of late years by the removal of 
the natural means whereby the rush of water 
was broken and the soil retained — viz., the 
forests. These have been extensively destro3^ed 
of late years, and their destruction has caused 
increase of scour and of sudden floods. In great 
tracts of barren and uncultivated land, denuded 
of forest, the rain is suffered where it falls to 
gather, rushing together in great floods, full of 
sand and debris, till it grows into furious tor- 
rents which cannot be restrained, and must be 
passed on, with the devastation they carry, to 
the plains and the great rivers. It would be a 
help to the great work of irrigation suggested 
above, if the State were to take means for con- 
trolliag the rain from the time when it falls to 
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the time when it enters the sea. This, again, 
is work for the engineers, who could say in each 
case how the work can best be done. Any 
observer, however, can see that the work is pos- 
sible, and would be profitable. The example of 
the cultivating ryots themselves has proved its 
possibility. We see not one, nor a hundred, but 
thousands of streams taken in hand and tamed, 
dam after dam being thrown across them, and 
the water being conducted gently, without carry- 
ing away the soil, from field to field. This is 
done simply by preventing the water from rush- 
ing down steep slopes, when it gathers way as 
it goes, and scours out the soil, and by causing 
it instead to descend by broad and easy steps, 
pausing at each step, and never gathering way. 
If we take the water from the source where it 
falls, and arrange steps for it to pass gently 
down, never giving it, as it were, its head, there 
will be no need, when it reaches the great rivers, 
of heroic measures. This great mass of wealth, 
which nature deposits year by year over the 
whole breadth of the country, will be taken 
possession of ; so much as can be profitably used 
will be available for use, and the rest will be 
passed off harmless to the sea. Barren uplands 
can be utilised as reservoirs ; streams which are 
now either dry sandbeds or raging torrents 
can be made navigable ; irrigation channels can 
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be formed and led over the country, spreading 
wealth ; and bridges for railways and roads can 
be made at less than half their present cost, 
when there shall be no more violent floods to 
pass through them. 

Neither in the matter of irrigation nor in that 
of controlling water-courses is it desirable that 
the State should seek to get the whole of the 
work into its own hands. In such a work it is 
desirable that each person who has it in his 
power should do his share of the work. The 
control and interest of the State is, however, 
necessary to ensure that all shall work together, 
and that the efforts of some are not balked by 
the negligence of others. Above all, the State 
should watch carefully those neglected gathering- 
places of raging torrents — the desert uplands. 
The State should see that every stream is regu- 
lated from source to mouth ; and where, for any 
reason, it is not possible to get the necessary 
works done by private owners, the State should 
carry them out. 

It would appear that there are not proper 
facilities for those who are able and may wish 
to carry on a trade in water. If water is bene- 
ficial, it is worth paying for. Where a trade is 
established, the supply will probably be provided 
according to demand. At present there seem to 
be only two ways by which a return is got for 
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water-supply when the person who uses it does 
not himself supply it. These are — a direct tax, 
levied hy the State ; and enhanced rent, levied 
by the landlord. Where the, concern is not 
carried on by the State, and where those who 
use it are not tenants of him who supplies, the 
water is received as a gift of heaven or of charity. 
The progress of irrigation would be greatly pro- 
moted if the supply of water were made more of 
a commercial business, in the nature of a service 
to be paid for — a business which any private 
person could take up. 

While, doubtless, some places cannot be sup- 
plied with water, there is little doubt that a 
great portion of the cultivated land in most 
villages can be protected by water-stores from 
all practical danger of destruction to the crops 
by drought, thus removing from the ryot’s mind 
the fear of death from that cause. 

Having considered two means of giving re- 
lief from physical bonds — viz., those connected 
with land and water — we shall go on to consider 
the third means — viz., communications. 

The chief civilising agency in all communities, 
that which binds together, educates, and enriches 
a people, is good communication. The great 
peoples in ancient days were those who used 
the highway of the sea and the* great rivers. 
The greatest nation of antiquity — ^the Romans — 
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are best remembered, perhaps, for their wonder- 
ful roads. Next to irrigation, which prevents 
famine altogether, the best means in India for 
preventing the worst consequences of famine are 
good roads. 

Now the importance of roads is not a fact 
which needs to be impressed at length on the 
mind. There are, no doubt, those who argue 
against roads as doing away with the ancient 
happy contentment with little, low prices, and 
peace of other days, drawing into the whirl of 
the great world the thousands of peaceful com- 
munities which jogged along, forgetting and 
ignorant, unknown and forgotten. We have 
all of us a hankering after the blessed inno- 
cence of Eden, where there was no need of 
arms or laws or commerce, and all went well. 
This picture of innocence, isolated, ignorant, 
peaceful, at its ease, is but an effort of the 
imagination. Wherever two human beings are, 
there is a contest of wills. Isolation keeps off 
friends as well as enemies ; and of all tyrants 
the worst is the unchecked village tyrant. Iso- 
lation aggravates the evils of famine, prevent- 
ing the coming in of aid from without ; it dis- 
courages industry, for on account of it the fruits 
of industry cannot be exchanged ; it quenches 
knowledge, preventing that intercourse by which 
knowledge is gained. Ignoranfce breeds cruelty, 
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o£ which the “ dark places of the earth ” are 
full. 

In the English backwoods settlement, cut off 
from all the world, we may look for, and often 
find, peace and harmony, because it is occupied 
by English people. In the small, isolated Indian 
village, however, we are more likely to find fierce 
discord, or a master and slaves. The Anglo- 
Saxon races, with their free instincts, have taken 
the lead in developing their ways by water and 
land as the best guarantee of safety, wealth, and 
freedom. 

The Government of India, to the disappoint- 
ment of those who urge a bold railway policy, 
is, whether restrained by want of funds or by 
prudence, going cautiously and slowly on in its 
development of railways ; and there is not that 
rush of private capital into railway enterprises 
in India which might have been looked for, con- 
sidering the dense population and the large pro- 
duction of many parts of it. The hesitation of 
capital seems due to a healthy instinct, for the 
country is as yet inadequately provided with 
roads, without which the consumer and the pro- 
ducer cannot be brought together. Goods will 
not start on a journey at all, however long a 
section of it is easy, if somewhere on the line 
of route, whether near the beginning or near 
the end, there is an obstacle which cannot be 
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passed without unreasonable expense. In all 
countries, but especially in India, where the 
chief industry is agriculture, the beginning or 
end of a journey is rarely at the railway station, 
and must be connected with the station by a 
good road. Without good roads, the railway is 
like a shop without customers, and will not pay. 

This want of roads was brought home to the 
Government of India by the great famines. At 
the time of the Orissa famine, supplies could not 
be got into the country for want of proper roads, 
and many lives were lost. In consequence of 
this, the Bengal Government passed an Act for 
providing roads, and appointed local bodies in 
imitation of the British Road Boards to ad- 
minister the special tax raised for the purpose. 
These bodies have done a certain amount of 
good, but very much less than is needed — 
little more, in fact, than to open the eyes of 
the people to wants not felt before, which they 
cannot supply. What little progress they have 
made is coming to a stand. 

It is difficult for those who have seen only 
India to realise the difference between the stage 
of progress that has been reached in England, 
and that which has been reached in India. 
Even those who have seen both countries are 
apt to look on the difference they cannot help 
seeing as one in kind and ‘not in progress. 

H 
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Yet, making allowance for the difference be- 
tween an agricultural and a manufacturing 
country, there seems no reason why India 
should not be as well provided with communi- 
cations as England. The only difference is, that 
in India roads will continue to do more work in 
proportion to railways than in England. The 
difference at present, however, is great. 

England is intersected with roads, railways, 
canals, and navigable rivers, while its coasts 
are dotted with ports, each of which is a 
centre of busy traffic by sea. If we take at 
random any part of the country on the map, 
we find probably many harbours on the coast, 
some navigable rivers or canals, numerous lines 
of rail, and public roads so close together that 
no house is more than half a mile from one. 
Examining this area on the spot, we find that 
the population is gathered into towns, each of 
which has its streets in good order; the coun- 
try population is thin, and spread over large 
holdings, each occupied by one man within a 
ring fence, and each of these holdings is amply 
provided with its own roads, so that every house 
in town and country is in contact by means of 
roads with the outside world ; the roads are all 
good, solid, well-bridged cart-roads, practicable 
for traffic all the year round ; every town of 
any importance has its railway, or harbour, or 
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bo'th; and goods that are going any distance 
have seldom, in town or country, to travel six 
miles before they reach a railway station or 
harbour. We no longer hear of pack-animals or 
men carrying burdens. All is done with wheels. 

Turning now to the Bengal district, we find 
a very different state of things. On the map 
few roads are marked, and vast areas are without 
railways, canals, or waterways. If we test any 
area on the spot, we find that of the roads 
marked on the map very few are anything more 
than tracks ; many have disappeared, and their 
sites have been appropriated ; all but one or two 
are passable only in the dry season, and impass- 
able during the three months of the rainy season. 
A few — very few — new roads have been made 
here and there, stretching for long distances 
across the country, with no feeders. The vast 
majority of villages are not connected with the 
outside world by any proper Way, whether on 
land or water. The towns are few and small, 
and the bulk of the population, ten times as 
dense as the rural population of England, is 
spread over these isolated villages. Within the 
village, which is about the size of an English 
farm, the occupation of the land is vested in 
many peasants ; and the land of each, instead 
of being in a ring fence with his house in the 
middle, is scattered over the village among the 
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fields of his neighbours. The Indian village has 
already been described, and it is evident that 
public or common roads within the village must 
take the place of the private roads of the English 
farm, since every man who wishes to go from his 
house to his fields, or from one field to another, 
must cross the land of one or more neighbours. 
As a matter of fact, with the exception of one or 
two narrow and ill-kept lanes where the houses 
are, there are in the village few regular paths at 
all. On some of the ridges between the fields 
there are narrow tracks, along which one person 
can balance himself ; and across the fields, after 
the harvest, rough tracks are made over which 
rude carts can pass; but they are generally crooked 
and round about, always rough, never more than 
temporary, and generally cut up with ridges and 
ditches made for drainage or irrigation. Be- 
tween village and village, there is the same de- 
fective communication, often no roads of any 
kind, and where there is any road, one finds on 
its line unbridged ditches and streams, unlevelled 
ridges and ruts, unremoved rocks and boulders, 
growing crops, fences, uncleared jungle, marshes, 
new houses. The country is covered with popu- 
lous villages, to get about or into or out of any 
one of which the people have to scramble, wade, 
go round about, trespass, break fences, face 
thorny jungle, and what not. There is only one 
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season when a man can go about with freedom, 
and that is after the crops are off the ground, 
and before the ploughing begins. Carts, when 
they can be used at all, must be rude and small, 
and carry loads light in proportion to the size 
and strength of the oxen that draw them. In 
many regions carts cannot be used, and loads 
have to be carried on men’s heads, or on the 
backs of oxen or ponies — a much more costly 
way of carriage, since a pair of oxen can draw 
on a cart along even a bad road nearly three 
times the weight they can carry on their backs. 
Here and there at distant intervals the au- 
thorities have of late years constructed a few 
roads. They are narrow ; some of them are not 
bridged ; very few are protected on the surface 
by a hard coating from being churned into mud 
by the wheels of carts or the feet of animals ; 
in the rainy season they are covered with deep 
mire ; and in the dry, thick with many inches of 
dust. Yet bad as they are, they are of great use to 
those parts of the country which are immediately 
around them. They are the beginning of a great 
work. But they are imperfect, being unprovided 
with feeders, and out of reach of the great 
majority of the people, who to get to them 
would have to make their way or carry their 
goods over many miles of such country as has 
been described. If this were not so, the roads. 
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narrow and imperfect as they are, would be . 
quickly destroyed by the rush of traffic that 
would pass over them. Enormous volumes of 
traffic are arrested, and prevented from even 
beginning to move, by want of roads to carry it 
up to the nearest existing road. 

Now in the village, if the ryot had good roads 
he would have more freedom and ease, for he 
could drive his cattle to work or to graze ; 
carry his crops to the stackyard ; send his 
children to school during the rai:ps without the 
risk of their being bogged or drowned ; take his 
women to visit their friends in a cart drawn by 
bullocks, instead of, as now, in the more costly 
litter, carried by men ; and get good medical 
aid in time of sickness. The cost of the journey, 
and the time it occupies, prevent the villager 
from obtaining and the medical man from giving 
skilled help, unless they are near neighbours, 
which means that the most skilful medical man 
can only have a small practice, and ignorant 
quacks rule the roost. Good roads to the main 
arteries of communication mean that the grain 
can be carried to market on well -laden carts, 
with moderate labour and at a reduced cost, and 
commodities brought in more cheaply ; that the 
ryot gets a larger price for his produce, and pays 
a smaller price for what he buys, owing to the 
reduced cost of transport ; that goods can be 
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taken out or brought in according to convenience 
at any time in the year ; and the ways are not, 
as now, closed for three months in the year ; that 
the ryot has no longer to press the sale of his 
crops when they are cheap ; and the money- 
lender has no longer the power to starv^e him if 
he runs short of food. Thus another formidable 
strand in the bond by which he is held snaps. 
The main lines of traffic are for the most part 
beyond the ryot’s ken. His goods, long before 
they reach the main line, have passed out of his 
hands into those of the traders ; and the goods 
he is to buy must come nearer his door before 
he catches sight of them. It is not to be ex- 
pected that he should know or care about 
matters so far beyond his knowledge. Yet his 
interests are great and direct, since the price he 
gets for his crops, even the supplies he gets in 
case of failure of his own crops, may depend on 
markets hundreds — even thousands — of miles 
away; and the price is affected separately and 
distinctly by the presence or absence of obsta- 
cles on every part of the long line which con- 
nects him with those markets. Every obstacle, 
whether an unbridged stream, a steep hiU, a 
naarshy piece of road, a boulder, a narrow place 
blocking the traffic, adds to the cost of transport, 
thereby reducing the income and increasing the 
outlay of the ryot. Like the *veinB in the human 
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body, like the branches in the tree, like the 
streams and rivers, the ways of the land must be 
so made and kept that its traffic may courae 
freely and easily over the great central lines and 
into the remotest corners of the land. There are 
lines where no road is great enough to carry the 
traffic, and there a railway is needed. But, 
road or railway, canal or river, all are but means 
for conveying the traffic. We must carefully 
remove every obstacle from the path of the 
traffic, and that is our work. A road that is 
made for any other purpose than to convey 
traffic is but a toy, and a road that is not in a 
fit state to convey traffic is but a bad instrument 
that should be replaced by a better as soon as 
possible. Where there are no instruments, they 
should be provided ; and where they are unfit for 
the work, they should be improved. 

It will be said that this is all very well if the 
country could afford to spend the necessary 
funds ; but the country is poor, and, if we make 
all these roads, traffic will increase, and the wear 
and tear, destroying the roads, will increase enor- 
mously the cost of keeping them up. News to 
cast gloom over a railway company, that its 
traffic is so great as to wear out its rolling stock 
and rails, and increase its actual working ex- 
penses ! Why, this is prosperity, not loss. The 
question is not to' be settled by merely looking 
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at the expense. We have also to look at the 
savings, and find on which side the balance lies. 
If we take the saving, convenience, and advan- 
tages of all kinds to be 300 rupees for each village 
of the size described above (half a square mile), 
the savings for the whole of Bengal from im- 
proved roads will come to some 90,000,000 rupees 
a-year. It would not take half of that to keep 
all the roads of aU kinds in first-rate order. If 
the roads came to be used more, the profit would 
become greater, as well as the cost. Thus, so far 
from better roads meaning a loss, they mean a 
profit. This is not a place for going into details, 
but we may shortly consider the general question, 
and particularly how it is that if there is all this 
wealth in Bengal to be had for the picking up, 
so little has been done to secure it. 

When the Orissa famine first called attention 
to the want of roads in Bengal, the only means 
of keeping up public roads, except military roads, 
which were kept up by the State, was the ferry 
fund, which consisted of tolls levied at certain 
ferries, whose proceeds were used for maintaining 
roads leading up to them. Similarly tolls were 
levied at one or two points on roads, and the 
proceeds used for the same purpose. 

It was not considered in those days a duty of 
the State to look after the roads, and see them 
improved. This was a duty of the landlords, 
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established by Lord Cornwallis at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. When we recollect how 
the road system of England was developed almost 
entirely by private or purely local enterprise — 
viz., by the parishes and the turnpike trusts, by 
the railway and canal companies — we may readily 
believe that the Government anticipated, as a 
result of fixity of land tax, and security of pro- 
perty in land, a similar development of roads in 
India. If this was so, the hopes were disap- 
pointed, whoever was to blame for it. So far 
from improvement, there had been a going back- 
ward. The roads, like other common la,nd, were 
filched by landlords and ryots. In those days 
roads were little used. Indeed, setting aside the 
risk of total destruction by famine, there was 
something to be said for the old system by which 
every locality depended on its own resources, 
and there was no traffic. Irrigation works and 
reserve stores of grain were better attended to, 
and there were more industries. The industry 
of agriculture did not bear such an overwhelming 
proportion to the other industries of the land 
then as it does now. Famine, however, was a 
paramount congaderation which determined the 
State to interfere, and put an end to the risks 
then existing. Commerce cried out for facilities; 
railways were made, and demanded feeders ; 
Government officers were required to travel more 
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about, for which purpose better roads were 
needed; access to the courts had to be made 
easier; and finally, the people, wherever they saw 
the advantages of roads, were no longer contented 
with their old rude means of communication, but 
cried out for better roads. The Road Cess Act 
was passed ; boards were established aU over the 
country, and funds were provided for them to 
administer by means of a tax on real property. 
Whether the calculations of those who established 
this system were mistaken; or whether they all 
along intended that it should be only a step in 
advance, leading to other steps ; or whether it 
has been worked in a manner contrary to the in- 
tentions of its founders, the present system, while 
it has done much good, has also disappointed 
hopes, and even done positive harm. It has dis- 
appointed hopes, in that many villages which had 
been led to expect, in the words of the then 
president of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir 
C. Campbell, to get roads up to their own door, 
find that none of the fund to which they contrib- 
ute is spent within many miles of them, and 
that there is little hope of any ever coming their 
way. It has done harm by making the neglected 
villages believe that the road tax which they pay 
is not spent on roads at all, but misappropriated; 
while the people of the villages, in whose neigh- 
bourhood it is actually spent* get the notion that 
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the payment of a tax, however small, entitles 
them to an unlimited outlay on roads by the 
authorities. Again, the people, seeing that the 
State has pointed out and undertaken to remedy 
the evil of bad roads, and has failed in its effort, 
are apt to consider that the ruling power is 
weak, which is a serious shock to its prestige. 

Certain principles may here be stated, by 
neglect of which the deadlock seems to have 
come about, and by attention to which the road 
system may, without any great effort or sacrifice, 
on the part of the State, be greatly improved. 

The first principle is, that a road is a service 
• to be rendered to those who are willing to pay 
for it, and that those who have the use of this 
service should pay for it. The service should 
be as cheap and efficient as possible, and the 
payment should be sufficient to compensate 
those who give the service for their trouble and 
expense. If this principle be attended to, we 
shall have no more people willing to pay for 
roads, or perhaps actually paying for them and 
not getting them ; and no more people being 
pauperised by getting for a trifle of tax far 
more outlay than they are entitled to. 

The usual methods of payment are the rate 
and the toll. The former is usual in England 
when the payment has to be made by a limited 
and definite number of persons, residing in a 
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small area; the latter when the payment has 
to be made at a particular place by large num- 
bers of people who come from places widely 
separate. Examples of the rate are the parish, 
school, and road rates ; examples of the toll are 
payments for the use of railways, canals, har- 
bours, ferries, and other works. Now the prin- 
ciple of service has been in the Bengal districts 
obscured by two mistakes. One mistake has 
been that the measure of the service to be done 
is the fund available, and not the need of the 
service. The duty of the authorities has come to 
be considered not so much the provision of roads 
as the expenditure of their fund ; and a con- 
clusive answer to demands for roads, however 
needful, is want of funds. The second mistake 
is that the road has been looked on as a boon 
to be given or withheld by the authorities at 
their discretion. If they give, it is a matter 
of grace ; if they withhold, no wrong is done. 
This way of looking at the matter destroys all 
notion of mutual rights and duties between 
authorities and ratepayers. The tax is paid 
because the State orders, and the road is given 
because the authorities so will. There is no 
connection of cause and effect between tax and 
road. This mistake has had another conse- 
quence — that the State has laid down as a prin- 
ciple what in England is a ’matter only of ex- 
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pediency, and in India, owing to different ’ 
circumstances, is really inexpedient, that the 
service of roads shall never be paid for by tolls, 
but always by rates. There is some mysterious 
virtue in the rate, and it has come to be con- 
sidered just that ratepayers should pay for roads 
which are chiefly used by others ; while those 
who use the roads are condemned often to put 
up with very bad roads, and are not allowed 
to pay for getting them made better, though 
they would often be glad to do so. If we had 
the payment proportioned to the service, and 
the service improved in proportion to the pay- 
ment, and if those who use the roads were en- 
abled to pay for the use in the manner most 
convenient to themselves,' we should probably 
find an enormous increase in the resources avail- 
able for improving and maintaining our com- 
munications, and a very great improvement in 
them. 

The second principle is, that the connection 
between payment and expenditure should be 
made visible, so as to be understood by the 
people. At present the budget area in Bengal 
is from 1000 to 10,000 square miles in extent, 
and within this area one rate only is levied. 
The people who pay this one rate live in thou- 
sands of different villages, and the arrangements 
for spending the fhnd are made without any 
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reference to them. Indeed, in so great an 
area, with circumstances and needs so various, 
any attempt to consult the various people con- 
cerned must end in confusion and bewilder- 
ment. But in such circumstances the arbitrary 
exercise of will' by the authorities often works 
injustice to the ratepayers ; and on the plea, 
which may be true, that the money can be 
more usefully spent elsewhere, their taxes are 
not spent for their service at all. This has be- 
come a crying scandal in many districts, and 
should be stopped. The best way to stop it is 
to reduce the size of the budget area to some- 
thing more like the parish or road district of 
England. If a separate account be kept of all 
receipts in an area of say seven, or tliirty, or 
a hundred square miles, and all those receipts 
are spent within that area, it will not put an 
end to grumbling, but it will at least afford a 
reasonable answer to grumblers, and a means 
will be indicated for setting right what is com- 
plained of. When we have sepai’ate budget 
areas of small extent, and a separate rate and 
fund for each area, it will be very much easier, 
by raising or lowering the rate, or by other 
means, to adjust the income of the fund to the 
needs of that area, than when the single rate is 
levied over a very large area at a time, and 
must be raised or lowered of retained for the 
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whole of that area at once. There should be a 
separate budget for each area, and that budget 
should be carefully explained to the people. 

The third principle is, that good roads are 
needed everywhere and in all communities of 
men. The cost of making or keeping them up 
may vary with local circumstances and the 
traffic on them ; but in the villages and between 
them, and between the villages and the great 
centres, roads are needed, and should be pro- 
vided. Several causes have combined to darken 
this principle. The first is the ignorance of the 
people. Until the State took up the question, 
the people themselves did practically nothing 
to show that they valued roads, or that roads 
were useful to them. Here and there, something 
was done ; but as a rule, neither were the roads 
kept open, nor were they repaired, nor was there 
any general expression of discontent with their 
absence. When the State took up the question, 
its main object was to have means of throwing 
supplies into the country in times of famine. 
The only persons in the district who travelled ^ 
about to any extent were the Government 
officers. They naturally paid attention to those 
lines of road that were most useful to them- 
selves, and these perhaps were also the most 
generally useful to the public. But these lim- 
ited views obscufed the important fact that 
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there are other uses for roads than to throw in 
supplies in time of famine, and to enable Gov- 
ernment officers to travel about rapidly. 

A second cause of obscurity was the tendency 
to confuse cause and effect. Naturally the roads 
first made became important lines of traffic, be- 
cause roads draw traffic. In the Indian district 
officials are so frequently changed that historical 
continuity is difficult to preserve. A new offi- 
cial, seeing a road conveying much traffic, is apt 
to conclude that the road is there because of 
the traffic, while in fact the traffic is there in 
consequence of the road. Traffic is goods and 
persons in movement, and as a road makes move- 
ment easy, there is traffic where there is a road, 
and where there is no road there can be no traffic. 
But the cause of the absence of traffic is nearly 
always absence of roads, and to refuse roads to 
a populous district on the ground that it has no 
traffic is to prevent the removal of the cause 
why there is no traffic. The road is not the 
effect, nor is it exactly the cause of traffic, which 
lies in the wants of men ; but so general are the 
wants of men, so sure is traffic to spring up if 
the difficulties in its way are not too great, that 
we may pronounce the absence of roads to be the 
chief cRUse of absence of traffic. 

Another cause of obscurity is the fact that the 
State authorities have not found it convenient to 
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supply the want of roads, and have therefore 
d(^e their best to prevent the want from being 
felt. The proper course would have been rather 
to encourage the feeling of discontent, and con- 
centrate attention bn the best means of supply- 
ing the want. We too often find, however, that 
officials measure the wants rather by the means 
they have of supplying those wants than by the 
actual need, and endeavour to persuade people 
that the starvation rations provided for them are 
an ample and sufficient feast. This attitude has 
greatly hindered progress in the work of discov- 
ering an efficient remedy. When a patient is 
met by the doctor with the assurance that he is 
all right, and has nothing the matter with him, 
the cure cannot be gone on with. 

Another cause of obscurity connected with the 
second and third is, that no sufficient allowance 
was made for the growth of traffic with facilities. 
A few roads were made at the beginning, and it 
was anticipated that year by year new roads 
would be made as the old were completed. But 
it came to be seen that no road can ever be fin- 
ished and done with. Traffic passes over it ; it 
is worn out and needs repairs; the volume of 
traffic increases, and it needs more repaira; 
feeders are made, and still the traffic, and with 
it the cost of repairs, grows. It is a never- 
endingi ever-gro\eng expense, which can only 
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be limited by digging ditches or putting up 
fences across the road, or in some such way 
limiting its usefulness. From the track over 
which the newly released traffic began to trickle 
to the great highway over which it roars in a 
mighty flood, the road grows, and is bound, if 
properly managed, to grow. But this has not 
been taken into account. The only means that 
seem yet to have been adopted for providing for 
this inevitable growth has been to sweep in and 
throw on a busy line of traffic the funds that 
ought to have been spread evenly over the whole 
country ; but even then the funds are wholly 
inadequate. So the roads that have been made 
are growing worse instead of better, as they be- 
come useful ; while large neighbourhoods are 
growing sick with hope deferred for those roads 
which were promised but never come. We hear 
instead hopeless arguments to prove that since 
this road has a volume of traffic greater than 
that road, that road may be neglected and this 
supported, while it is certain that every road is 
useful and necessary in its degree. This timid 
and false manner of treating the problem should 
be abandoned. If the whole of the traffic on all 
roads were a fixed quantity, so that an increase 
in one place meant relief somewhere else, some- 
thing might be said for the present system of 
having a practically fixed fund, which is distxib- 
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uted where most needed, and a larger share of 
which cannot be allotted in one place without the 
share of another being reduced. But traffic, so 
far from being a fixed quantity, grows rapidly 
when good roads are made for it ; and the 
growth of traffic on a road, so far from being a 
sign that there is less going over other roads, is 
a sign that there is an increase of traffic on every 
road connected with that road. We must have 
a fund which will enable us to keep pace with a 
traffic likely to grow greater on every road in the 
country — a growing fund for a growing traffic. 
Growing traffic means prosperity, and the cost of 
providing ways which will enable it to move is to 
the saving it makes no more than the seed to the 
harvest. The poverty of India, far from being 
an argument for starving her roads, proves, on 
the contrary, that she cannot afford to do with- 
out them. Only, as the increased cost of a road 
cannot be met from savings made on roads else- 
where, it should be met as far as possible from 
the savings effected by the road itself. Those 
savings are enjoyed by the persons who use the 
road, and the fund for a road should be contrib- 
uted by the persons who chiefly use it. Thus it 
would be proper that purely local roads, which 
are used by those who live in the immediate 
neighbourhood only, should be maintained by a 
rate on the inhaffitants, because this would be 
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cheaper and less vexatious than a toll ; while in 
the case of a road chiefly used by people from a 
distance, a rate on them would be difficult to 
assess and collect, and a toll would be the fairer. 
These are the three main principles, then, which 
should be acted on with regard to roads : — 

First, A road is a service to be rendered to 
those , who are willing to pay for it, and those 
who have the use of this service should pay for 
it. The service should be as cheap and efficient 
as possible, and the payment sufficient to com- 
pensate those 'who gave the service for their 
trouble and expense. 

Second, The connection between payment and 
expenditure should be made visible, so as to be 
understood by the people. 

Third, Good roads are needed everywhere, 
and in all communities of men. 

If these principles are acted on, we are likely 
to see a vigorous growth of road systems and 
traffic throughout the country, and the principal 
lines of traffic will, by a natural process, come to 
be served by railways, capital for which will not 
be wanting when the feeders and the traffic are 
seen. Better communications, when they come, 
will burst the bond of isolation by which the 
great mass of the ryots are held. 

We have now considered the three means of 
relief to physical bonds — ^viz., those connected 
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with land, water, and communications — which can 
be applied, by the State and the State only. The 
first can be applied by the State only, because 
there must be a law before it can be applied ; the 
second and third, because they require united 
action among many people over vast areas. As 
will be seen later on, there is reason to hope that 
none of them will involve minute and contin- 
ued interference by the State through its own 
servants ; but the people themselves may be 
enlisted as allies and fellow-workers of the State 
in carrying through works which are so greatly 
for their own benefit. 

So great a change would these improvements 
make in the country and in the people, that it 
seems hardly profitable to suggest other and 
minor changes for the same purpose, which may 
occur to the thoughtful mind. These are enough 
for a generation. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

We have been considering what may be called 
physical bonds — the bonds created by physical 
conditions. We come now to bonds which have 
grown out of the neighbourhood of men to one 
another. These, too, are natural bonds ; for 
men, wherever they live in contact, influence 
one another. We cannot have a state of society 
without bonds. If one bond is destroyed, another 
will come into being and take its place. We are 
then to consider, with reference to social bonds, 
if they can be interfered with; and if they 
can, whether and in what way they ought to 
be touched. 

Perhaps the best way to find an answer is to 
regard the communities as bodies. In a former 
chapter it was said that the peoples of India, in 
so far as they are not free, are out of health, and 
the work of the British nation is to restore them 
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to health. Among the various ailments from which 
they suffer are the social bonds already described. 

If we ask a Hindoo or a Mussulman whether 
the strongest bonds, — those which hold them 
tightest — viz., the caste system and the degra- 
dation of women, — can or ought to be loosened, 
the Hindoo will tell us that caste is an institu- 
tion from all time to all time, which cannot and 
ought not to be done away with ; while the 
degradation of women will be pronounced by 
the Mussulman part of the law of God Himself, 
which no man can change. But the British 
policy in India is founded, not on the faith of 
the Hindoo or the Mussulman, but on the faith 
of the British nation. That faith is that the 
natural and healthy state of all communities is 
a state of freedom ; and that anything in the 
system which interferes with freedom is unnatu- 
ral, and can be cured. When, therefore, we find 
social customs inconsistent with freedom, we are 
entitled to believe them capable of removal. 

There are various ways of dealing with them. 
There is the logical way. Either a thing is 
right or it is wrong. If it is right, enforce it 
if it be wrong, put it down severely. 'That way, - 
however, not being the British way, we may at 
once set aside. ' 

There is the policy of non-interference, leav* 
ing things to right 'themselves, and only pul^liiig 
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forth a hand to prevent conduct which is crim- 
inal, or a danger to the general public. That 
is the policy which we have carried out in the 
past. 

Lastly, there is the policy of enlightened sym- 
pathy, neither using force nor withholding aid, 
but acting like a kind neighbour who wishes to 
do what he can for the good of those around 
him, or like a good physician, who is ready 
when called to give patients the benefit of his 
skill. This figure of a physician perhaps gives 
the best idea of the proper manner in which the 
State should deal with the social diseases of the 
people. 

That the physician may be able to do good, 
three conditions must be fulfilled. There must 
be the patient suffering from a disease which 
he believes to be a disease, and from which he 
desires relief ; there must be a physician with 
skill, resources, and goodwill properly to treat 
that disease ; and the patient must have faith 
in the physician. As a result of these three 
conditions, the patient will go to the physician 
and place himself in the physician s hands to 
be cured. The physician must wait until the 
patient comes before he can begin his treatment. 
All idea of compulsion is excluded from this 
way of management. There are persons, such 
as d^gerous lunatics and those suffering from 
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infectious or contagious diseases, who must for 
the public safety be put under restraint. Simi- 
larly, some social bodies, like the Thugs or 
stranglers, criminal tribes, and Wahabis, have 
to be kept under restraint. But, with this ex- 
ception, just as human beings who suffer from 
disease are left to themselves so long as they 
commit no crime, so those social bodies which 
suffer from social ailments must be left to 
manage as they think best. Until they come 
to the State and ask for its direction and help, 
the State may lament their sufferings, but can 
do little to help them. As a patient who has 
no belief in his disease, no wish to be cured, and 
no faith in his physician, will not obey the direc- 
tions he gets or take the remedies prescribed, so 
the society on which a reform is forced against 
its will is not likely to be much improved 
thereby. 

But though the ruler cannot with propriety, 
as a physician, force his remedies on the social 
bodies, his patients, he cannot hold himseK free 
from responsibility for them, seeing that he is 
master of the house. He should see that the 
house is kept clean and wholesome ; that all 
its ocxjupants have at least proper opportunities 
for doing their work, and ready access to food 
and other necessaries of life. He should see 
that oppression fe not allowed, and banish its 
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great friend ignorance, enlightening all as to 
their rights, and putting them in the way of 
asserting their rights. He should be particu- 
larly careful himself that, as master, he does, or 
permits to be done in bis name, nothing that 
will in any way be prejudicial to the health and 
welfare of the inmates of his house, and must 
make himself easy of access, ready to listen to 
complaints and redress wrongs. We are now to 
consider how the State, as master, is to prepare 
the way for the State, as physician, to attack 
the social diseases from which the people suffer. 
We have found that there must be patients who 
suffer and physicians who can cure diseases. 
This implies knowledge of the people, and that 
is gained by close study. In England we have 
got so used to people crying out when there is 
anything the matter — there are so many kind 
neighbours to call attention to the troubles or 
wants which are to be soothed or supplied by 
the State — that we are very apt to think silence 
means content. It does not always mean con- 
tent, and stiU less does it mean health. The 
patient may be in a dull lethargy, which is in 
itself a disease, or he may have no hope of 
being cured. The blind man by the wayside 
only began to cry for help when the Son of 
David passed by. It is the business of the 
State not to wait until thfere is among the 
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people a movement, a cry for relief, resting con- 
tent in ignorance of their wants until they do 
cry out, but to study them, to learn all about 
them, and to tell them in the wisest way, with 
much tact, so as not to offend their preju- 
dices, what is wrong with them, and where they 
should go for help. The State may not send out 
bands of missionaries to preach politics among 
the people ; but still it should have agents 
whom it can trust, and who, studying the people 
for themselves, will be able to plant, as it were, 
the leaven of knowledge in the minds of those 
whom they find ready to receive it. If there 
is found even one who will take in the truth, 
and if indeed it be the truth, there is hope that 
it will live in his mind, and spread to others. 
No doubt it is better that the people should 
find out the truth for themselves, and that the 
State should have nothing to do with imparting 
it to them ; but in India, the British nation, as 
master, wishes to restore to health the peoples 
who are its subjects, and must at least learn 
what is wrong, and discuss it with them. 

Then, again, as to the physicians. The cure 
cannot begin unless we have, as was remarked 
before, skilful physicians. Here too it would 
be preferable if we could find among the people 
themselves men qualified and willing for the 
work. The work ^ould then go on more quickly 
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a.n<i better. While, however, no opportunity 
should be lost of enlisting the services of every 
one among the people who can be of use, the 
State should see that qualified agents are every- 
where within reach, ready to attend to all who 
may come with social diseases to be cured, and 
able to treat those diseases. They should all 
be qualified, and all trustworthy. Better no 
agent at all than one who is not satisfactory ; 
for one such man would destroy the faith of a 
whole neighbourhood in the goodwill and the 
power of the State. The State should make 
sure that its own agents, whether paid or vol- 
unteer, are as well qualified for their work as 
those who hold the diploma of one of the 
great medical schools are qualified for theirs, 
and should exercise over them as close a super- 
vision as the great medical societies exercise 
over their members. The reputation of the 
State is made or marred by its agents. 

The physician must keep up his information 
on the last new methods of treatment, must 
have good drugs, and good compounders who 
understand and can prepare them. He must 
have the utmost discretion to order or to refuse 
any particular kind of treatment. He must, in 
short, be put in charge of his case to do what 
he likes with it. The medical man who should 
require guidance from a distahce would not be 
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thouglit fit for his work. If he is to be more 
than a mere druggist, dispensing the compounds 
of Professor Holloway, Mr Cockle, Mother Siegel, 
and such benefactors of mankind, the social 
physician must be allowed to give his patients 
what he thinks -proper, when, how, and in 
what quantities and shapes may seem to him 
best. There is a tendency in the work of the 
State at the present day to concentrate the 
brain work in a central head, and to employ 
the officials who are spread over the country 
as so many hands, acting under the direction 
of the central brain, without much intelligence 
of their own. Original thought and action are 
considered rather in the way than otherwise, 
and the qualities most valued by the authorities 
are prompt obedience and good discipline — the 
qualities of a machine rather than of an in- 
telligent man. A machine can do much, but 
it cannot effect a cure. For that there must 
be intelligence, tact, and sympathy, none of 
which a machine has. The State, therefore, 
if it wishes to effect cures of social diseases, 
must abandon this policy of a centralised brain, 
and spread abroad its brain power throughout 
the country, placing each case in the hands of an 
intelligent and skilful agent, who is in a position 
to watch and manage it, and leaving him full 
discretion to deal with it as he may think best. 
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Again, the social physician should pot be 
required to undertake a case unless he is able 
to give it sufficient personal attention. Of late 
years work has been accumulating on the 
shoulders of those who in former days studied 
the people and knew their wants, so that they are 
now no longer able to devote themselves to this 
important work. They learn laws and rules, 
and go through much drudgery, but know less 
of the people, and have less sympathy with 
them. Setting aside the question whether the 
work they do is more or less important than 
the work of the social physician, we may be 
sure that if the latter is to be done, the whole 
time of those who are to do it should not be 
occupied with the former. 

Having now the willing patient on the one 
side, and the competent physician on the other, 
we are next to see how the patient is to be 
brought to have faith in the physician, so that 
he may come to the physician. In the first 
place, the physician must have honour and con- 
fidence from those who send him, — not the mere 
empty honour of titles, not the confidence that 
a man has in a servant who will blindly obey 
his will ; but that honour which consists in pay- 
ing deference to his opinion, and confirming 
hie acts — that confidence which is shown by 
giving him discretion to do* what he thinks 
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best, and letting him alone. The kind of work 
he has to do cannot be done by a man who 
works under military discipline, and is com- 
pelled to make perpetual references and applica- 
tions to others. If he has to do this, it must 
be because he has not the confidence of the 
State ; and that being so, there will be little 
wonder if he fails to attract the faith of the 
people. Again, the physician must go about, 
so as to sec and learn the people, and be seen 
by and become known to them. There is no 
means of enlightenment so effectual as the con- 
tact between human mind and mind. The social 
physician, the medium through whom the State 
conveys the truth to the people, will, if the 
kindly, sympathetic, and enlightened man he 
ought to be, not only teach but learn. He will 
gain the liking, respect, and faith of the people. 
He will begin his teaching before they know it, 
following the example of the Great Physician, 
^ who went about among the simple folk without 
any fuss, telling stories and answering questions. 

We will suppose that the physician has begun 
to receive patients — communities with wrongs 
to be remedied or wants to be supplied. His 
first step will be a careful personal and local 
inquiry. The wise physician will never on any 
account dispense with a personal interview with 
his patient, for he* well knows that patients will 
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often, sometimes from ignorance, sometimes of 
set purpose, from shame or some other motive, 
misrepresent or conceal facts which make all the 
difference in the plan of treatment that should 
be adopted. He who is to deal with a com- 
munity cannot be too careful in making sure 
that he knows the facts before he begins his 
treatment. 

There are causes of disease, such as dirt, bad 
liabits, want of exercise, bad food and the like, 
which need rather mechanical than chemical 
treatment. Mechanical differs from chemical 
treatment in that it can be administered with- 
out the co-operation of the patient, and is 
therefore easier to apply in the first stages of 
treatment. It is often necessary that this 
should precede the other form of treatment, 
before the latter can take proper effect. Of 
this nature are the measures proposed for deal- 
ing with physical bonds — measures needed 
everywhere, and to be provided as soon as pos- 
sible for all — measures where1>y we should see 
health improved generally and the physician^s 
task lightened. The physician's first business 
when he takes up a case should be to see 
whether all these means of health have been 
provided ; and if they have not been, he should 
begin his treatment by getting them provided. 
The faith of the people would more readily go 
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forth to him if they were to see that in these 
matters he took a keen interest and was able 
to exert a good influence. 

As regards what may be called the chemical 
treatment, that cannot be undertaken without 
the goodwill and co-operation of the people 
themselves who are to be treated. It needs not 
merely knowledge, but experience, and the tact 
that comes of experience ; and above all, that 
crowning quality of the physician, love or sym- 
pathy. It requires also that the physician have 
a good supply of proper means. If he have 
knowledge, tact, love, and means, he is ready to' 
do all that man can do. 

He need not tell his patients why he does this 
or that, or what effect he would produce, nor 
even explain what is the matter. It is enough 
if he himself is satisfied what is the matter, 
and what is best to be done. He will then 
simply tell people what to do, and they will see 
for themselves what happens. He will give 
them their medicine, as did the Great Physician, 
in such forms, like stories, that they will hardly 
know it is for their good and not only for their 
amusement. 

One chief dhBEiculty that a physician often has 
with his patients is, that they will not follow his 
directions. He gives them medicine, but they 
neglect to take it"; he forbids their taking this 
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or that, and they take it ; sometimes he finds 
that they are taking quack medicines which 
interfere with his. Sometimes there are religious 
prejudices which prevent his appljdng the treat- 
ment he considers best, or the treatment may 
not be suited to the constitution of the patient. 
As with the body, so with society, the physician 
must strive in all possible ways to overcome or 
get round the obstacle. If it cannot be re- 
moved, and renders the case hopeless, he must, 
giving up all thought of force, leave the patient, 
telling him why, and go on to some more hope- 
ful case. Often the example of others who take 
it will, where reasoning has failed, make a stub- 
born patient think better of the advice he scorns. 
Most useful, and in harmony with human nature, 
is the attitude of indifference assumed by the 
seller in the market; It will remove from nar- 
row and ignorant natures the suspicion so readily 
aroused when great eagerness is shown by the 
well-meaning man in persuading his neighbours 
to do something for their own good. Such eager- 
ness is generally looked upon as a sign of some 
secret selfish motive, and suspected accordingly. 

Without going into particulars as to the 
various moral medicines that should be used. We 
may summarise the work of the good social 
physician by saying that he should cultivate all 
the virtues, for virtue is healtfi, and destroy all 
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vices, for they are disease. He is not to be dis- 
couraged if his task advances but slowly ; nor is 
he to be constantly holding before the people his 
own lofty standard. Like the guide who leads to 
the top of the high mountain, it will suffice if, 
while knowing the whole way himself, he point 
out where next the foot is to be planted, and he 
may be happy to see it planted there. By many 
little steps, undreamt - of heights may be at- 
tained. He must beware of imitating those false 
friends of the people who tell them they are at 
the top when they arc but a short way up, dis- 
couraging further effort. Progress, continual 
progress, is to be urged. The reason why the 
ignorant and lowly are more ready to take in 
new teachings than the learned and the proud, 
is that these have, as it were, climbed on to little 
knolls on the hillside, and cannot go higher up 
towards the main summit without first descend- 
ing from the height they have reached — a hard 
thing to do. Not until, perched on their little 
hillocks of wealth or learning, power or fame, 
they see far above them on the main hill the 
multitudes that were but now below them, do 
those on the knoll resolve to make the sacrifice, 
descend, and follow those whose leaders they 
were. When a man is proud of his wealth, his 
knowledge, his piety, or his goodness, it is gene- 
rally because he has got lodged on one of these 
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hillocks and sees nothing above him. We need 
everywhere among the people men whom they 
will listen to, and who shall call down from their 
hillocks those who, having followed the wrong 
paths, have prematurely risen too high; men 
who shall warn the many that are struggling to 
displace these people from their mounds (and 
there is always a fierce struggle for the possession 
of the mounds), that this is not the top ; who 
shall guide men as far as possible in, and prevent 
their going astray from, the path of progress. 
The task of these guides or social physicians is to 
raise the whole j)Cople in moral health, to give 
them virtue, and to free them from the bonds of 
vice. 

There is one moral medicine which we ought 
perhaps, before concluding this chapter, to dis- 
cuss in particular, and that is education. In 
India, education, as it is called, was always con- 
sidered by the Hindoos as a caste privilege. It 
meant the training of the lettered castes to earn 
a living by their knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing, just as a potter earns a living by his know- 
ledge of the art of making earthen vessels. The 
Mussulmans, again, believed the Koran to contain 
all wisdom, and their education was to learn that 
holy book off by heart, seldom knowing its mean- 
ing. There have been and are among Mussul- 
mans and Hindoos men of great learning and 
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noble minds, but for tbe people there was and is 
no education as we, understand it. What, in fact, 
is the meaning, to the Briton, of education ? It 
means training the body, the mind, and the 
spirit ; giving men the use of all their faculties. 
Every man and woman is born with a body, a 
mind, and a spirit. There is no difference in 
nature between those of the meanest negro in 
Africa and of the noblest among the British 
race. There is indeed a difference in develop- 
ment, in degree, due to differences of training, 
tradition, climate, and other causes; but the 
British faith is that there is essentially the same 
nature of body, mind, and spirit in every human 
being. Education means drawing out. The 
word has been appropriated by the schools, and 
often used as if it meant filling up; but to 
educate means to awaken, and bring to life all 
the already existing faculties of body, mind, and 
spirit. 

Every man from the cradle to the grave is 
going through a process of training. There is 
training that stunts the good and brings out the 
bad, that destroys life ; and there is training that 
removes what is bad and develops what is good. 
This last is education in the best sense. The 
child, the youth, the man or woman sfiould be 
surrounded with good influences from birth on- 
wards, and thus developed into a useful citizen. 
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Education may be described shortly as the instill- 
ing of wisdom and understanding into man. 
Here our greatest difficulty arises, for there are 
reasons why full effect cannot be given to the 
British faith as to what is wisdom and under- 
standing. “ The fear of the Lord,” says the wise 
man, “ is the beginning of wisdom, and the 
knowledge of the holy is understanding.” The 
British faith is a religious faith, and the British 
Government is pledged to stand neutral in 
matters religious. Though deprived of our 
greatest force for good, let us see if the same 
work cannot be expressed in secular language. 
We want to make a “gentleman,” in the best. 
English sense of the word, of every man in the 
country, a work very different from, and more 
serious than, the mere teaching to read, write, and 
cipher — a work which has never fallen upon the 
State in England. 

In England the vigorous health of the nation 
has been manifested in nothing more signally 
than in the fact that from the people them- 
selves the men for the work of social physi- 
cians, guides, and teachers have arisen. Noble 
and wealthy, poor and lowly, learned and wise, 
simple and ignorant, have aU taken their part, 
teaching by precept and example courage, de- 
votion, and charity. The soil of England has 
been kept free from the foreigner and from the 
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domestic tyrant ; the homes of England have 
been kept pure and full of love, fountains of 
honour; the people of England have been in- 
spired with a passionate love and reverence for 
freedom ; because there has ever been among 
them that leaven of strong, courageous, wise, 
loving, devoted, and good men which sends the 
life coursing through the- veins of the nation, 
and is her heart. Her wealth, manufactures, 
and trade, her fleets and army, her railways, 
her colonies and empire, are as nothing. ^‘All 
these things follow after '' this free national life 
which she owes to this brave heart of hers. 

In India this leaven, this heart, though we 
believe it to be there, is not strong enough to 
act, and the action of the State as physician is 
needed to awake it into activity. This is not 
to be done by multiplying schoolmasters. These, 
unless of a very different stamp from those now 
employed, will for the most part, even when 
they do all they can, instruct but not educate. 
But however good a schoolmaster may be at 
his work, his part in the education of a man is 
very small. Of all the influences which are 
concentrated on every man from birth to death, 
one of the least potent and abiding is that of 
the schoolmaster. His parents, brothers^%isters, 
relatives, neighbours, companions ; his employers 
and those with whom he does business ; his wife 
and children ; his circumstances, health, and ex- 
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pcricnccs j wliti't li6 ts-kcs in by tlio cyo, tliB GAr, 
and the other senses ; the opinions and tales he 
hears ; the success or failure of falsehood, fraud, 
violence, and wrong on the one hand, or of 
goodness and virtue on the other, — all these 
and other facts too numerous to mention are 
continually working upon every man, shaping 
his faiths, hopes, fears-, loves, and hatreds. The 
world is made up of men and women, each in- 
dividual of whom is undergoing a training for 
good or evil. There is nothing for it, if the 
social health of a community is to be improved, 
but taking its members one by one, and gaining 
their spirits, so that each man as he is gained 
may become a centre of influence to gain others. 

The spirit of the man, which we want to gain, 
is something quite apart from his calling, his 
learning or ignorance, his birth, or any of the 
accidents by which he is surrounded. We want 
to effect a breaking down of barriers between 
spirit and spirit ; to bring about a unity of spirit 
underneath the necessary varieties of outward 
life ; for without unity there can be no freedom. 

The State can, among such people as the 
natives of India, itself set a powerful example, 
and make a good beginning by seeing that its 
own trttsted agents, whether paid or honorary, 
shall be no mere specialists each for the duty he 
is engaged on, but shall also be qualified for this 
general work of social physician; so tl^t by their 
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good example and advice man after man may be 
gained to the cause. The proper performance of 
their official duties will in itself be a strong in- 
fluence for good ; but of hardly less importance 
is it, in this land of caste and divisions, that 
people should be made to see, as it were, coursing 
through the body of the State the same blood of 
life, and animating the many members of this 
body the same spirit. Each, as he has oppor- 
tunity, should make it his business to push on 
the education of the people by teaching them to 
think, understand, and be wise ; putting into 
their minds noble thoughts ; inciting them to 
good deeds ; dissipating error ; driving out fear ; 
cultivating love and charity, faith and hope. 
But progress will be slow until the people take 
up the work themselves ; until there arise among 
them teachers who shall everywhere push the 
cause among the children, the women, and the 
men. Not through the schoolmaster can this 
training be carried on, but through parent, wife 
or husband, children, relatives, neighbours, and 
companions. Every one can do something. When 
the work is fairly established, and there are 
enough of qualified men and women of the people 
earnestly carrying it on, the servants of the 
State in India may subside in social matters 
into the same position as in Britain. But that 
time is not yet. ‘ 
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CENTKAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Whether a people be dependent and despotically 
governed, or independent and self-governed, the 
government may be bad or good. It is the duty 
of the British nation to see that, while the peoples 
of India are dependent on Britain, they shall be 
well governed. We have already seen that the 
great aim of the State should be that each indi- 
vidual among its subjects is made free, in the 
widest sense of the word. This is not the same 
thing as making the people collectively inde- 
pendent. As the best chance of restoration to 
health which a sick man has is that he should be 
taken in hand by a skilful and loving physician, 
so the best chance of freedom which the peoples 
of India, tied down by many bonds, have, is that 
the British nation should take them in hand and 
deal with them. This should be done with the 
honest wish not of gaining profit for the physi- 
cian but of doing good to the ‘patient. 
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Our wish being to work on the people singly, 
man by man, the question arises how far this can 
be done by the State. The chief and most im- 
portant agency for promoting the health of the 
communities are the private workers — the mis- 
sionaries, merchants, manufacturers, teachers, and 
others who plant the leaven which will in time 
spread through the lump. Every servant of the 
State, in his private capacity, can and should 
take his share in this work. By' example, pre- 
cept, argument, and criticism, they can open 
people’s eyes to the possibilities both of acquiring 
good and of escaping evil. The main object being 
to awaken, nurse up, and develop into vigour the 
civic life of the people, the private action of in- 
dividuals has far more influence if it is not being 
continually backed by official authority. We 
desire to “ make men to have liking.” That they 
should take food and strengthen themselves for 
doing their business, they must not merely have 
food but appetite, so that they may eat and 
digest their food with a relish, and get the good 
of it. 

There are four conditions favourable to the 
existence of a liking or appetite for anything new 
that is good. The first is knowledge of it ; the 
second, a feeling that others like it ; the third, j. 
little trouble in getting it ; and the fourth, a rea- 
sonable hope of enjoying it when obtained. Once 
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the good thing has been obtained, custom will 
generally make it indispensable. 

Reforms do not generally begin with a ma- 
jority. Most reforms owe their origin to some 
single person, who has the wit to see what his 
neighbours want long before they can see it for 
themselves. He has sometimes many years to 
wait before any one will see the merits of his 
plan, but all at once people take to it, and that 
which he vainly strove to push into favour; 
which men would not see the good of; which 
it seemed that only his persistent support pre- 
vented from going down out of sight, all at once 
becomes independent of his help, and needs no 
support from him. Now this introduction of new 
ideas is a work which, while as an official he 
could not profitably undertake it, yet as a private 
person the servant of Government can often do 
with the greatest advantage, and a few hints as 
to how he should set about this work may not 
be out of place here. 

In the first place, the person to bo dealt with 
must be carefully and lovingly studied, and thor- 
oughly understood, before any attempt is made 
to improve him. We shall then be in a better 
position to say in what w'ays he needs improve- 
ment, and in wdiich of those ways he is ready to 
be improved. Forcible beneficence, if it some- 
times succeeds, is risky; it often fails ; and, even 
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wlien it succeeds, destroys the strength of will 
which is essential to freedom. We should there- 
fore be guided in our action rather by the 
opinions and likings of the people than by our 
own. 

The fisherman, who suits his bait to the fish,-.- 
the money-lender, who studies, encourages, plays 
upon and uses the weaknesses of his victims, — 
give examples which the wise man will do well 
to note. They try to develop and take advan- 
tage of the weaknesses of their victims for evil. 
The wise man must similarly try to develop and 
take advantage of the weaknesses, or rather 
strengths — leanings towards good — which are to 
be found in every man. 

Exercise gives strength, and strength the 
power to act. No matter in what particular 
way the will begins to act, whether in sport, or 
industry, or travel, as its languor and numbness 
wear off with exercise, it will come to act in 
aU manner of ways. The great thing is to get 
men to do things — to act of their own free will 
with a relish which makes them independent of 
help, instead of being continually heaved on by 
the energy of others. Success in one work wiU 
induce them to try another. 

One trait of humanity which is common to all 
men, especially when they are, as most men 
are, dull, ignorant, and narrow-minded, is pig- 
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headedness. This term is used in preference to 
tenacity or obstinacy, because it includes not 
only those qualities but that contrariness which 
is so well illustrated in the laughable practice 
attributed to Paddy of pulling his pig back with 
aetring when he wants it to go forward. If we 
want to confirm a man in an opinion, we have 
only to argue against it ; if we want a child to 
long for a toy, we have only to take it away and 
forbid him to touch it. A little well-timed oppo- 
sition wiU often be far more effectual than any 
amount of dragging or pushing. Men like their 
own way, and like to get it in spite of others. 
The only limit to opposition as a useful means 
of arousing interest is that it should not be so 
strong as to destroy hope. 

Coming now to authorities as distinguished 
from individual workers, we have to consider 
the attitude of the State towards the people. 
The reason for the existence of authorities is 
twofold — viz., the prevention of disorder, and 
the service of the people. In its capacity as 
preventing disorder, the State has to see that no 
subject so exercises his will as to interfere with 
the freedom of his neighbours ; in its capacity 
of public servant, it has to see that where any 
body of subjects have a wish for a lawful service, 
they are enabled to get it. The State exists for 
the people. The great end of the State being 
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the freedom of the people, and the best way to 
bring that about being to encourage the exertion 
of will and consequent action among them, the 
State should take every opportunity of enlisting 
them, whether as individuals or in groups, as its 
allies and fellow-workers. 

In England, where the State and the people 
are one, and the State seldom takes action unless 
it be to carry out the will of the people at large, 
there was always the utmost jealousy of State 
interference. Everything almost was done by 
private enterprise, or by local authorities. In 
India, on the other hand, the custom always was 
to leave everything to the State. Probably the 
vast masses of the population, and the different 
values assigned to men according to caste or 
position, prevented that high value being set 
on the individual, however low in grade, which 
is the distinguishing mark of British civilisation. 
The oriental regards the will of the despot, and 
pays little heed to that of the individual subject. 
In England there existed first the wish, or will ; 
then action was taken to carry out that will, by 
private enterprise, or combined public action. 
Thus justice desired, ’and the people (in 
wdiom all estates of the realm arc to be included) 
appointed officials to see this done. Again, for 
feeding the poor, for mending and making roads, 
for managing schools, there was first the wish, 
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and then the authorities were appointed to carry 
out that wish. 

In India thete is a standard — viz., that of the 
ruling power, or despot, the British nation, on 
the one side ; and, on the other, there are the 
many communities of people without any clear 
standard at all. There is the master of the 
house, having very clear and decided wishes, 
and energy enough to carry out those wishes ; 
and there are the numerous inhabitants who 
know or care very little what they want, have 
few wishes, and no energy to carry out what 
wishes they have. They are accustomed to be 
ruled, and their instinct is to yield rather than 
to resist when any one claims mastery over 
them. Tlic easiest way, in such circumstances, 
to govern the country, is for the State itself to 
do all the work that needs doing, and rather 
to suppress than to encourage desires for service. 
Some allege, with much truth, that every service 
rendered or allowed to be rendered by the State 
is turned into a means of oppression and extor- 
tion ; and so vast are the numbers of the oj)- 
pressed, so defenceless are they, so small are the 
resources of the State in time and men to cope 
with these evils, that its only way of destroying 
the oppression and extortion is to destroy the 
pretexts for their infliction. But this is com- 
mitting moral suicide to av5id moral death. 
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Death is not so avoided, for where there is no 
strong, active, ruling will, a perpetual, restless 
struggle for the mastery is going on among the 
various local leaders, and that, too, involves op- 
pression and extortion for which the State can- 
not disclaim responsibility. The only way, in 
fact, to destroy oppression is to develop the will 
power of the people one by one ; and that can 
be done, not by suppressing wishes, but by en- 
couraging them and getting the people them- 
selves to carry out their own wishes. Oppres- 
sion and extortion are chiefly to be feared when 
the State, under the impression, because it thinks 
a thing ought to be done, that the people are sure 
to wish that thing to be done, makes over the 
work to ;^crsons whom it does not itself control, 
and who are not under the control of any other 
authority. The people, on the one side, their 
natural instinct being to obey the ruler, yield 
these authorities ready obedience, in the belief 
that they are acting under the control and with 
the support of the State. The State, on the 
other side, refrains from interfering with them, 
in the belief that they are being controlled by 
the people. Thus are set up despots who, posing 
to the people as agents of the State, and to the 
State as representatives of the people, impose 
their own will on both. 

Before a work can be done, it must be under 
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the control of a single will ; and the test of the 
question what works should be left to private en- 
terprise, and what left to local and what retained 
for central authority, is the extent to which a 
single will is needed to bind. Thus, in foreign 
affairs, foreign countries cannot be expected to 
deal with sections of the country, but will de- 
mand that whatever agreement is made or nego- 
tiation carried on should be binding on the whole. 
On the other hand, trade generally can be left 
in private hands. Again, many services can be 
left in private hands, but there are doubts as to 
whether such services as railways should be in 
private hands or in those of the State. Private 
management will make them more efficient, 
but yet they involve a monopoly and the riglit 
of interference with tlie property of others, 
neither of which it is safe to leave in the hands 
of private persons. There are numerous public 
services, such as roads, water- works, schools, 
and others like them, which require a single 
local will, and which, as involving monopoly 
and the right of interference with private per- 
sons, ought to be retained in public hands. 
These can be properly left in the hands of the 
local authorities. Other duties and services 
again, while the single controlling will for the 
whole country is needed, have to be administered 
through many agents. Of thisf nature is the law. 
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For the business of the State, agents, for that 
of the locality authorities, are needed, and we 
shall now proceed to consider in what way these 
agents and authorities are to be found. In this 
chapter special reference will be made to local 
authorities who, as will be seen later on, may be 
got in some ways to replace the agents of the 
State, and in some ways to help in their work. 

We may begin by assuming that in every com- 
munity there arc those who, whether acknow- 
ledged by the State or not, can give orders, and 
get their orders obeyed. There is in all Eastern 
communities the place of master or despot, which, 
if not ctficiently held by a public authority, will 
be certainly held by one of those local despots 
who have been described in the chapter on bond- 
age. Tlie law itself may be made a fearful in- 
strument of tyranny, unless it is carefully, hon- 
estly, and efficiently administered. We have, 
therefore, to see whether efficient and trust- 
worthy local authorities can be found able, as 
representing the local will, and as agents of the 
State, to take the place of influence among the 
people held by the various irresponsible private 
persons now wielding power over their neigh- 
bours. There is somewhere a book which de- 
scribes in an allegory the struggle of the virtues 
and the vices for the human soul. One weapon, 
for the possessioli of which they are constantly 
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striving, is called the Will, and the side in whose 
hands it is prevails. The result of our struggle 
with bondage, like tliat of the virtues with the 
vices, depends almost entirely on whether we 
can gain the will of the village. We assume that 
ail communities, when in a state of health, that 
is wlien free, prefer freedom, and will struggle to 
avoid bondage. We must assume, if we enter on 
the attempt to make the people free, tliat they 
will stretch out their liand, and take the blessings 
})laced within their reach. Tlierc will indeed be 
liesitation and delay, it may be for generations. 
When the Israelites were freed from bondag(^, 
not until all those wlio had been in bondage were 
dead, and their place taken by their freeborn 
children, did the nation gain courage and a free 
spirit. We should begin from the beginning by 
so arranging our plan of work tliat, while irre- 
sponsible local tyrants have no room to ojipress 
and extort, every focility may be ^^rovided for 
the appointment and development of persons, 
who, whether as local agents or local authoritic^s, 
may fill up the place the irresponsible tyrants 
now occupy. This means that for the present, 
at least, the British nation will retain in its own 
hand and under its own control very full author- 
ity. Even the hottest Radical will allow that an 
architect wdio is building a house may put up a 
scaffolding around it. 
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TJie first question that arises is what should be 
the unit of local government — that is, the area 
under one authority. In England it is the 
parish ; in France and Continental countries, the 
commune. The area of this unit is generally 
such that it can be traversed by a man walking- 
in a short time, and this ensures free intercourse 
and a common will to the inhabitants, while 
those who execute the will are close to their 
work, and easy of access. They can attend to 
the business of the parish or commune without 
neglecting their own. We find in all parts of 
India an area which has always in the past been, 
and still in the present day is looked upon as a 
unit — viz., the village. AVe have already seen 
how necessary it is that the village should be 
under a single head, and one of the proposals 
made has been to recognise, or where it does not 
exist, create the office of village headman. This 
is the foundation of the local authority. The 
headman is to represent the village very much 
as the master of the house represents the house- 
hold in the English system. Only, as the head- 
man^s title is not derived from nature, and his 
oflSce gives him the right of interference with 
others, he should be responsible to, and liable to 
be removed by, the State. He cannot, in the pre- 
sent elementary stage of society, be held answer- 
able to the villagers by being made subject to 
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periodical elections ; for there is no one with time 
and position to hold the many elections that 
would be needed, and the office would get under 
the control of jobbers and wire-pullers ; and if he 
were made answerable in the law courts, he or 
his opponents, or both, would be ruined with 
costs. Therefore, as discipline requires that he 
should be answerable to somebody, that some- 
body should be the State. In the East, people 
do not understand divided authority, so naturally 
he who is head of the village for one purpose 
sliould be head for all. He should manage all 
the common duties and services of the village, 
and should also act as agent of the State so far 
as the State needs an agent, not its own servant. 
With regard to the latter class of work, we shall 
see, when considering the duties and services of 
the State, what great use may be made of the 
village head. 

We have now obtained a unit of local gov- 
ernment on a principle which, while thoroughly 
satisfactory, enables us to ignore all those bar- 
riers of religion, caste, and other causes of divi- 
sion which we wish to break down — the princi- 
ple, namely, of neighbourhood. Dealing with 
the villages, for all purposes of private right, as 
separate, we may join them for public pmposes, 
as farms and villages in England are joined in 
parishes, constituting their several headmen into 
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boards, or, as in India such combinations arc 
generally called punchayets, five or six villages 
or large wards going to a group. This amalgama- 
tion would prevent the one-man power, which is 
a great enemy of local freedom ; would ensure 
some one being available for duty, even if aW 
sence or sickness should lay others aside for a 
time ; would enable those in authority to give 
one another support ; and would give to the State 
and the ])ublic units for the performance of public 
duties and services both larger and fewer in num- 
ber than the villages, and thus easier to deal with, 
witliout removing them from close contact with 
the individual subject, for whose benefit the whole 
arrangement is designed. 

For executive purposes, and for communica- 
tion with the public and the State, the punchayet 
should appoint one of their number as their head. 
Tlius an additional and higlier class of local offi- 
cials, picked men, selected by the headmen from 
their own number, would be provided. These 
headmen of villages and of punchayets would 
ill themselves be a strong body of men available 
for being formed into authorities. Besides these 
there are the landlords, men of leisure, merchants, 
and tradesmen, who do so much public service in 
England. Such of these as are fit should be 
personally vested with the ofiice of magistrate, 
as is done in England. The danger to be guarded 
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against in their case is that curse of Intliati so- 
ciety — delegation. Every man of position lias 
crowds of servants, and if he is asked to do a 
work, will most probably hand it on to a retainer, 
who again passes it on to some one else, so that 
what is supposed to be in fit hands gets into 
hands that are most unfit for the charge. This 
custom, together with the self-indulgent and idle 
habits of the landlords, and their ignorance, and 
perhaps the Indian custom of joint ownership, 
with its consequent harassing dis[)utes and losses, 
has aroused in the people a deep distrust of the 
landlords, as a dangerous self-seeking class, too 
likely to turn their magisterial powers into an 
additional means of planting their foot on the 
ryot’s neck. This deep popular distrust, shared 
by the Government, has hitherto preventcxl more 
use being made of the landlord class as magis- 
trates. It is to be hoped that, witli the greater 
freedom which the proposed removal of bonds 
will bring about, there will not be the same fear, 
and the landlords, as well as the ryots, improv- 
ing in character, training, and habits, will be 
better able to take their part in the lousiness of 
the country. As regards the towns, these arc 
already provided with a form of local govern- 
ment. Possibly a way may be found to simplify 
this, as there is too much machinery and too 
little working power in the (Existing municipal 
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boards. The local authorities, then, so far as we 
have got, are village headmen, headmen of pun- 
ehayets, municipal boards, and individuals of 
character and standing personally vested with 
powers. 

As regards the appointment and dismissal of 
these local officials, that should rest, for the 
present at least, in the hands of the physician’' 
in charge of the case. There is need of the 
greatest watchfulness and tact to prevent 'the 
office of headman from degenerating into a pro- 
perty, with its incidents, that it is alienable, and 
that it carries no responsibility. As the system 
becomes fully established, this watchfulness and 
care may gradually become part of the duty of 
that public which we arc to nurse into being ; 
and we may hope that as a healthy community 
is formed, with a free mind and healthy will, it 
will take on itself the care of its own institu- 
tions, and save them from abuse. Meantime, 
its best chance of passing in safety through the 
dangers of childhood, is to be carefully nursed 
by that great nation — mother of nations, and 
home of freedom — which has already reached 
maturity, and whose public opinion is a strong 
and irresistible povrer. Whatever form the man- 
ner of appointment to, and the tenure of, office 
may take in the future, two conditions are, in the 
meantime, necessdAy. The first is, that the office 
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of village headman should be hereditary during 
fitness and good behaviour, and that of puncha- 
yet head held on the same terms for life ; the 
second is,. that the appointment on a vacancy 
should be left to the discretion of the State offi- 
cer in charge, after consultation with those inter- 
ested, and that the same officer should have 
discretion to dismiss men for negligence, incom- 
petence, or misconduct. 

The reasons for the first condition are, that 
this is ill accordance with the customs and lik- 
ing of the people ; that there are no fit persons 
with time to conduct vast numbers of periodical 
elections, whose expense, moreover, the country 
is not able to bear ; and that the constituencies 
are not properly qualified or sufficiently advanced 
to vote with intelligence. Where these objec- 
tions do not apply, possibly an elective system 
may be, as in some municipalities it has been, 
introduced ; but those places are few as yet. 

As to the second condition, the new system, 
until fairly established, is an experiment which, 
if it is not to do a vast amount of mischief, must 
be carefully watched. Of all tyrants, none is so 
hateful to the ryot, or so difficult to escape from, 
as the village tyrant. If the headman were ap- 
pointed by mere votes, the village might ulti- 
mately reach a state of freedom, but through 
many struggles. Evil influenc'fes would be brought 
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to bear, votes gained by threats or fraud, and 
the worthier men scared from becoming candi- 
dates. Intrigue would be let loose, and the 
village made a hell. For the time at least the 
end would be as likely as not that the biggest 
scoundrel would become head. Most of this 
trouble can be prevented by placing discretion 
in the hands of an intelligent and experienced 
officer of the State, who should see, before any 
one is appointed, that he is likely to do honour 
to the ])ost. If a fit man cannot be found, it is 
wise to leave the post vacant rather than fill it 
by a})pointing a man who is unfit for the work. 
Again, the village head must 1)0 supervised. It is 
right that his position should lie strong, for only 
so can he exercise the authority necessary for the 
due performance of his duties ; he should be able 
to disregard the intrigues and the constant attacks 
on his authority which are to be expected from 
the enemies of order he is there to restrain ; and 
he, a man of no great means, should be protected 
from harassing and expensive lawsuits. At the 
same time, an open ear and a ready hand are 
needed to hear of wrongs and apply a remedy. 
The only effective remedy — a remedy, however, 
which, if judiciously applied, is thoroughly effec- 
tive — is dismissal. Anything short of this does 
harm instead of good, for the official who is pun- 
ished, and left in ^'a position to oppress again, 
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will have his revenge, and make the man he 
wronged repent of complaining, as the muleteer 
who, after chastisement and reproof by Don 
Quixote for flogging his boy, gave the boy a 
worse flogging than before as soon as the Don's 
back was turned. In England, the means we 
have for dismissing quietly and without reason 
given, is the election. In India, where we cannot 
have periodical elections, the same power should 
rest in the trusted agent of the ruling power — the 
Britis’h nation. Again, the licad of a village may 
])e popular enough in the village, and yet unfit 
for office. The village may be a den of thieves, 
and he their chief ; or he may be a criminal, or 
disloyal, or fraudulent, or a drunkard. Dismissal 
is a punishment that never should l)e iiiflicted, 
except after careful inquiry, and for adequate 
cause, for the village head should be sure of 
retaining his ofifice and handing it down to his 
children, if he is only honest, fearless, and dili- 
gent ; but he must feel that it is an office, not a 
property, that he will have to answer for the 
manner in which its duties are discharged, and 
that his misconduct destroys not only his own 
l)osition, but the future prospects of his family. 
In rural villages, there should be set apart for 
the use of the headman for the time being, a 
piece of land. This would magnify the impor- 
tance of the office in the eyes *of the agricultural 
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ryota, making it more desirable to hold, and caus- 
ing the holder to think twice when he is tempted 
to do a deed which may cause its forfeiture. 

It may seem at first sight that an unnecessary 
amount of trouble is being taken in discussing 
the position of so small a man as the village 
headman. In the province of Bengal alone 
there would be over 150,000 of these ; and surely, 
it may be said, in such a vast mass details about 
one are unimportant. The very opposite is the 
truth. A detail of principle which has to be re- 
peated in so many eases is a very mighty matter 
indeed, and needs most careful handling. 

As regards the' personally appointed magis- 
trates, they, of course, can be appointed and dis- 
missed in the usual way, by the State, and 
should be qualified, as is done in England, for 
small areas, so that they may be able personally 
to attend to their duties. Here then we have 
a scheme of local authorities — the village heads, 
their punchayet heads, and the men personally 
fitted for becoming agents of the will of the 
State. 

We come now to consider a general working 
plan by which the central and the local authorities 
may be brought into touch, and the services of 
each utilised for the efficient discharge of the 
public business. 

What is needed* is a scheme xmder which the 
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local authorities, as they come into actual being, 
may be employed as largely as possible, and yet 
the work itself, such of it as is deemed by the 
State essentially necessary, may be carried on 
even in the absence of those local authorities, and 
while they are being organised. In the first place, 
we need a governor on the side of the State that 
is a representative of the State, who is intrusted 
with the execution of the whole will of the State, 
and with full discretion to act on behalf of the 
Government as he may think proper. He is to 
be the social physician who will take in hand the 
task of restoring the people to health ; he is to 
be the officer in whose hands rests the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of village heads. There are 
to be no departments each guided by a separate 
will, perplexing and bewildering plain people 
with the multitude and diversity of their orders. 
He and he alone, as representing a single, in- 
telligent will, is the person the people must be 
taught to look to and take orders from. The 
departments, indeed, having technical and special 
knowledge and experience, are necessary to him, 
but as advisers, not masters. He himself must 
be, like the physician, master of his case. This 
governor must be within reach of the people he 
rules, so as to be able to give his personal atten- 
tion to their affairs, and to have with them free 
and familiar intercourse ; therefore the area he 
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governs should not be too large — it should be 
about the same area as that ruled by the district 
officer of the present day. The district officer, 
in fact, who rules a country of from 2000 to 5000 
square miles, may be utilised as what on paper 
he now is, the governor of his district. But in- 
stead of being a mere servant, as he now too 
often is, burdened with the service of many 
masters, he should himself be master, responsible 
only to the single high authority under whose 
control he is placed by the State, and provided 
with a proper staff of qualified assistants. 

The next step is to divide up the land into 
circuit areas, each of which has a circuit centre, 
with buildings which can be used as dwellings, 
meeting-halls, court-rooms, and offices. These 
areas should extend over about 100 square miles 
each — that is, they should be circles with a ra- 
dius of about six miles, so that the centres are 
within easy reach of all the villages in the circle. 
This circuit centre is the place that we propose 
to make the point of contact for the pres- 
ent between the district officer and the local 
authorities, and here are to be the circuit build- 
ings. The villages combined under a single 
punchayet of headmen we will call village unions. 

The first step in organising local government 
is the preparation of a valuation roll for the 
district, village union by union. In this roll 
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slioiild be recorded the annual income within the 
village union of each person interested, whether 
that income be derived from land or from other 
sources. Taxes are already collected, for purely 
local purposes, in villages and small towns, and 
it is the ordinary custom to assess the people on 
their circumstances. There is in India no such 
broad distinction as there is in England between 
town and country. The rural population live 
in villages, and the mass of traders and others 
are scattered about among the rural villages. It 
would be hard that a ryot should be^taxed for the 
common good on his land and house, while a 
money-lender, grocer, potter, or weaver should 
pay on his house only. In accordance with 
ordinary custom, then, the valuation roll should 
be made out on the basis of income, and not of 
real property only. Being made union by union, 
it would give full information of the annual value 
of each separate union, and could thus be used as 
will be explained presently. The preparation of 
this valuation roll should be placed in the hands 
of experienced officers of the State, who should 
be thoroughly impartial. This roll is of the 
utmost importance, as it must form the basis of 
all future local business. Though heavy, the 
work of preparation would not be impossible, as 
there are many materials already in existence. 
The officers intrusted with th*e task of assess- 
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ment should be, for the present at least, under 
the exclusive control of the district officer, and 
no local authority should have anything to do 
with the valuation roll, until some progress has 
been made with the organisation of the local 
authorities. The work of assessment has always 
been the weak point of existing municipalities, 
being, as a rule, unfairly done. 

The valuation roll being now ready, we are in 
a position to go on to the work which is the 
chief means of educating the people in prac- 
tical politics— the preparation of a budget. The 
demands on the people would be divided into 
two classes, — viz., those of the State, such as for 
income-tax, public works, cess, and others ; and 
those of the local authorities, as for village police, 
road rates, and the like. Every kind of demand, 
involving direct taxation, whether imperial or 
local, should bo taken into consideration in fram- 
ing the budget, so that all taxes may be levied by 
one agency and in one sum. This would at once 
be a mighty relief to the officers of State and to 
the people; for, being accustomed to the- exist- 
ing state of things, and being accustomed also to 
think little of any trouble or cost that does not 
fall on the Government, the Government officers 
do not perhaps always realise the worry and 
vexation caused to the people by the present 
mode of collecting the local taxes. To the 
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officers of State, indeed, it means mountains of 
papers, masses of accounts, many processes, and 
much drudgery : but to the people more. Every 
copper of road rate collected has involved a 
troublesome and complicated account between 
perhaps several different parties, every one of 
which accounts has, oriental fashion, caused a 
leakage of money. The village police rate has 
likewise cost immense worry and vexation to 
collect, the collector having sometimes to make 
it good out of his own pocket, and sometimes 
having extorted double or more from the payer. 
We are therefore entitled to dwell with emphasis 
on the benefits of the single demand, incorporat- 
ing all direct demands whatever, and the single 
budget, which enables us to sweep away this 
costly and troublesome mass of papers, accounts, 
processes, drudgery, extortion, and obstruction. 
It would not involve the alteration or abolition 
of any existing tax, being simply a change in 
the method of collection, and it could be in- 
troduced to-day or to-morrow. The valuation 
roll would enable us to put an end to the 
present cumbrous and vexatious methods of 
assessing and collecting by central agencies all 
direct taxes, these works being transferred to 
those intrusted with the preparation of the 
budget. Better still, all direct taxes for general 
purposes might be entirely abolished, and direct 
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taxation might be reserved for local purposes 
only. ' But a proposal of this kind involves dis- 
cussion and change, and our object now is to 
make proposals involving as little of these as 
possible. It may be well, before advancing fur- 
ther into the subject of budgets, to say that the 
collection of this consolidated rate should be 
placed in the hands of a well-paid local man of 
position, who is able to give security for his 
honesty. This man should be under the direct 
supervision of the district officer, or one 'of his 
qualified assistants. It is to be hoped that ulti- 
mately the duty of supervising the work of col- 
lection also may be made over to the control of 
the local authorities ; but in the beginning, at 
all events, it should be placed beyond the risk 
of being wrecked by local incompetence and 
ignorance. 

For the purpose of framing the budget, the 
district officer, or his confidential assistant, 
should visit the circuit centre, and give the 
people there an opportunity of stating and dis- 
cussing their wishes and wants. He is provided 
with a list of Government demands for direct 
taxes, if any arc still levied, such as income-tax 
and public works cess ; and of compulsory de- 
mands for local purposes, such as village police 
rate. It would be possible to assess a tax, such 
as income-tax, scf)arately as now, and incorporate 
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the demand with the budget ; but the tax might 
be more easily levied in the shape of a lump 
sum, and incorporated in the one general rate. 

We will first suppose the district ofiicer to be 
framing a budget for a circuit area in which 
there has as yet been no devclojpment of local 
authorities. There is only the presiding officer, 
with the circuit collector at iiand. The valua- 
tion roll is before him. The presiding officer, 
with the valuation roll before him and the list 
of demands that are due, will, after hearing and 
considering any re(|uests by the people, strike a 
rate sufficient to provide all the funds necessary 
for the conduct of such public business as must 
be done. This will be a single rate over the 
whole circuit area. The collector will then pre- 
pare his demand rolls, union by union, and col- 
lect the amounts, which will again be distributed 
under the order of the district officer to the sev- 
eral funds entitled to them. In the undeveloped 
circuit area, only strictly necessary works, such as 
police and necessary roads, should be carried on. 
When provision is thus made for the perform- 
ance of every necessary work, whether a local 
authority exists or not, there is no hurry about 
local authorities — no need, for the sake of getting 
a system which will work, to establish authorities 
who . are in reality nothing but uncontrolled 
State agents. They are not* necessary to the 
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State, and need only be appointed wlien and 
where their assistance will supply a local want, 
and they will be able to carry out local wishes. 
The first business of the district officer in or- 
ganising the local authorities is to combine the 
village heads into union punchayets, each witli 
its head. How these punchayets and their heads 
can be used as agents of the State, we shall 
see later on. We shall see now how they can 
be made available as local authorities to carry 
out the wishes of the inhabitants. When a 
local wish has been formed and expressed, the 
time is come for dividing ofi‘ from the circuit 
area smaller budget areas, for which the demands 
and rates may be separately fixed. Within max- 
imum and minimum limits, this local budget 
area should be fixed according to the wishes 
of those concerned. It should not be less than 
a union, since the valuation roll is made union 
by union ; and it should not be larger than 
thirty square miles or so, because then local men 
could not manage public affairs properly without 
neglecting their own business, and the single will 
which must precede action would less likely be 
that of the majority of those concerned. No 
union should be in more than one budget area. 
A separate budget area should continue to pay 
all the compulsory demands paid by its neigh- 
bours. The species of bribery by which munici- 
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palities have been exempted from burdens laid 
on their less wealthy neighbours, the rural vil- 
lages, should not be allowed to continue. This 
plan of separating budget areas would allow for 
the free progress of improvements in places re- 
quiring them without advanced areas either 
dragging on prematurely or being kept back by 
their less forward neighbours, and would admit 
of that variety in unity which is characteristic 
of all healthy life. The most advanced munici- 
pality and the most backward rural area would 
alike get what suits them best ; the budget area 
would be taken charge of by its local authorities ; 
and we may hope that in time the budget area 
unappropriated by local authorities, and under 
the direct charge of the district officer, will grow 
smaller, and finally vanish altogether. 

For the settlement of the budget, the district 
officer or his assistant should go to the circuit 
centre at a fixed time, calling to meet him there 
all the village and other local authorities. Full 
opportunity should be given for exjn-essing and 
discussing the wishes of the people. Already, 
ill some parts of the country, the importance of 
roads, sanitation, schools, and other such local 
institutions begins to be recognised ; and if the 
people of each neighbourhood come to think 
over their own circumstances, and learn what 
they can gain, how, and at -what cost, there is 
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every reason to hope for a great increase of 
public interest in all kinds of local work. We 
may look forward to the time when every vil- 
lage will be included in a local budget area, and 
when the local authorities will discuss for them- 
selves their own budgets, and produce them 
ready framed for sanction by the district officer 
at the annual assembly. In that day, we may 
look to see a hospital with a good medical 
man at every circuit centre ; good roads, giving 
free access all the year round to every village ; 
a school in every punch ay et union ; plentiful 
•drinking-water ; good public recreation-grounds, 
fuel-reserves, and grazing-grounds ; and a strong 
machinery for checking diseases in cattle and 
men. 

The question arises how this system will fit 
in with the systems of local self-government 
recently introduced in the various provinces of 
India under the auspices of Lord Ripon, and 
extended under Lord Dufferin. These latter 
systems cannot be utilised in connection with 
the present proposals, inasmuch* as they are, 
for the most part, neither local nor popular. 
Their defects being radical and in principle, 
cannot be removed without destroying them. 
The following are a few : — 

They have not grown into being, representing 
and carrying out *popular wishes. They have 
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been manufactured by the agents of the British 
nation in order to gratify the wish of the British 
nation. They are not living organisms, but arti- 
ficial machines. There is, it is true, an elective 
system by which they seem to come into being ; 
but that, too, is not a living power, but simply 
a machine. John Bull is fond of elections, and 
so elections are provided for the pleasure of the 
master. There is not at the back of the so- 
called local authorities that popular will or 
public opinion, without which they have no 
right to an independent existence, and cannot 
be safely controlled. 

Then the area governed by the “ district 
board ” is far too great, being generally as largo 
as many English counties, and swarming with 
a dense rural population. There is in this great 
district no single will which the boards can 
represent, and therefore the board cannot pos- 
sibly be representative of local will. Even if 
boards be established, as is being done, for sub- 
divisions of districts, the matter is not greatly 
mended ; for eS,ch of these is as big as an Eng- 
lish county, and there are none of the smaller 
divisions, such as parishes, which have always 
been the local areas in England. 

The members of the district board are for the 
most part men who seldom go about, and know 
no part of the area they are supposed to govern 
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save the immediate neighbourhood of their homes. 
They are either lawyers or men of little educa- 
tion and narrow experience. Compare with these 
the nobles and gentlemen who have hitherto con- 
ducted the county business of Great Britain. 
They have to depend, in a far greater degree 
than the district officers did, on the knowledge 
and action of others, either their paid servants 
or the district officer himself, for discovering 
and supplying wants. The district board is, 
indeed, a very good example of that dangerous 
class of persons already described, who, posing 
to the Government as representatives of the 
people, and to the people as agents of the 
State, will, if suffered to have power, become 
despots on their own account, carrying out 
neither the will of the people nor that of the 
State. If they ever, as some seem to hope, 
attain to real power, their creator and sup- 
porter, the British nation, may too likely have 
reason to look on itself, with King Arthur — 

“ As one who let foul wrong stagnate and be, 

By having looked too much through alien eyes, 

And wrought too long with delegated hands. 

Not used mine own.” 

They are a wedge driven between the British 
nation and the peoples of India, and this wedge 
should be withdrawn, so as to give free course 
to the living will on both sides. If the British 
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nation remains face to face and in touch with 
the peoples of India, there is every hope that 
in time institutions as imposing; or even more 
so, may arise ; but they must be living, and 
they must grow from small beginnings. If 
Micre is any man inclined to believe in these 
district boards as living forces representative of 
the people, let him explain why, on the one 
hand, these bodies shrink with fear from the 
duty of assessing and collecting their own taxes 
for tlieir revenue, while eagerly accepting what- 
ever the State can give ; and why, on the other 
hand, the State will not intrust to them any 
duty, like the control of the police, which would 
give them real power. They seek to gain popu- 
larity by l>eing made the conduit for spending 
money collected and doled out by the State ; 
and the State, on its part, while it has no ob- 
jection to their being popular, takes care that 
they shall be, as far as possible, harmless. 

Of course the opinions here ex2:>ressed may be 
mistaken, but, at all events, they arc honestly 
held by very many persons capable of judging, 
both among the Europeans in India and among 
the natives, many of whom are denouncing, in 
no measured terms, the ''Vakil ka Raj,'' or reign 
of the lawyers, as they call the new regime. On 
behalf of the proposal here made for their re- 
moval, accompanied as it is* by a proposal to 
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replace them by a sounder and more real system 
of local self-government — a system more likely 
to grow — we -may claim at least careful con- 
sideration. If so decided a change of policy be 
thought inadvisable, then these boards should 
be brought openly into the position of subor- 
dinate and closely controlled agencies of the 
State, until such time as local institutions may 
grow up to and absorb them ; and the real 
power should be formally vested in that ofl&cer 
who has all along substantially exercised it — 
viz., the district officer. 

Here, then, is a programme which, without 
mapping out the line of jirogress to the end, 
points to some great and useful steps fhat can 
be taken without delay. The district officer" is 
to cut and cleanse away as far as possible the 
bonds and the dirt which benumb and encrust 
the limbs of the people, to get them to move, 
work, take food and eat, grow strong and wise, 
and become free and healthy, until they learn 
self-reliance and self-help. We shall now con- 
sider how the local authorities can be utilised as 
agents of the State. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE LAW. 

In all civilised countries there is a prevailing 
will which all subjects are bound to obey, and 
this is embodied in the law. The law consists 
of two great divisions, the customary and the 
statute ■ laws. Custom, in order that it may 
claim to be recognised as law, must be ancient, 
general, and obeyed by all. A custom cannot 
be established in a hurry. It must grow slowly, 
like an oak, and is the work of many minds and 
hands. No custom can be created by the ruler, 
and only in such extreme cases as those of slavery 
and suttee would the British Government think 
of interfering to put a custom down. The difli- 
culty of working a law which is customary only 
is that customs vary from place to place, and 
are interpreted in divers ways according to the 
minds of the courts. The Roman and British 
laws were both developed from customs by the 
interpretation of judges a»d prmtors before 
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statutes began to be made. It was in a land 
where the common or customary law prevailed 
that the presumption arose that every subject 
knows the law. 

Statutes are made — (1) to give rights, as the 
Magna Charta ; (2) to declare the existing cus- 
tomary law, as the Indian penal code ; (3) to 
consolidate and shorten existing statutes ; (4) 
to impose duties and burdens, as our revenue 
and sanitary laws. 

Every law, except a charter or statute 6f the 
first class, contains as an essential part penal 
clauses providing for the punishment of those 
who disobey. 

In all great living States, and especially in 
free States, where there is political life, which 
means progress and change, statutes become 
necessary so that the people may be able to 
tell exactly what is the law. The will changes, 
and the law which expresses it must also be 
changed. Change, however, in the law, which 
is an expression of will binding on all subjects, 
is an evil in itself ; and in communities like 
those of India, where the people are in vast 
numbers, widespread, and ignorant, there are 
few greater evils. In all ancient communities, 
change was carefully guarded against. Among 
the Hebrews, the law of Moses and the cus- 
toms of the fathers — among the Chinese, the 
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laws of Confucius — among the Hindoos, the 
laws of Manu, were held sacred. The “laws 
of the Medes and Persians altered not.” Ly- 
curgus went to exile and death to give his 
laws stability. In Rome and in Britain the 
common or customary law was so deeply re- 
spected that growing wants and new problems 
were dealt with by means of legal fictions. It 
is a well-known fact that the people of India 
have a deep reverence for and attachment to 
custoih, whose chief attribute is that it cannot 
be changed unless very gradually. 

In a country governed as Britain is, where 
every measure of any importance, before it comes 
to be placed on the statute-book, is sure to be 
di.scussed and turned over freely in public meet- 
ings, in newspapers, in clubs, on the streets, and 
in many homes, changes as a rule come very 
gradually; nor do they come at all until they 
and their effects are well understood and widely 
known. In a country like India, however^ 
governed despotically, frequent tampering with 
the law, whether the intention be good or bad, 
is a sign to the people of the fickle temper of 
the despot. We all know that the chief thing 
the subjects of a tyrant have to fear is the 
suddenness with which he changes his mind. 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a dream, and because 
his wise men could not tell ‘him what it was 
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about, he commanded to destroy all the wise 
men in Babylon. When Daniel told him his 
dream, he made Daniel chief of the State. He 
set up a great golden image, and commanded all 
men to fall down and worship it, on pain of 
being cast into a burning fiery furnace ; and 
when three Jews refused, he had them cast into 
the furnace. When they were delivered, he 
became equally violent in favour of the God 
of Israel, and commanded to cut in pieces any 
one who should say anything amiss against Him. 
Similarly King Darius altered the law suddenly, 
forbidding men to worship any god for thirty 
days ; and when Daniel refused to obey his new 
law, he cast Daniel into the lions’ den. When 
Daniel was delivered, those who had accused 
him of what was actually an offence against the 
king’s own law were destroyed with all their 
families, and another decree was passed that 
men should worship the God of Daniel. This 
short account gives us an insight into the 
method of legislation in the East, and the 
practical check. In Babylon, as afterwards in 
Britain, the king might pass the law, but if 
it turned out badly, those who advised it suf- 
ficed. The courtiers of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Darius, like those of Harry the Eighth, could 
exert great influence over the law through the 
king, but they ram great risks. 
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The Government of India has to legislate 
without the oriental check of fear, or the 
Western check of popular control. It has there- 
fore to be on the watch against over-elaboration 
and needless change in the law. We cannot 
always anticipate the effects of a change in the 
law. A change,, if important, affects the whole 
peoj)le — how, we can seldom tell beforehand ; 
while, even if it be trifling, it gives an opening 
to the harpies who are always ready to seize 
every chance of cozening their neighbours. Ela- 
boration of laws, again, when it takes the form, 
as it usually does, of increasing the number of 
sections and of words, is likely to defeat its own 
end ; for every additional word is an additional 
chance of ambiguity and doubt. A simple, short, 
and complete law is no doubt the most difficult 
thing in the world to make. It needs not merely 
knowledge, experience, and skill, but genius and 
wisdom. But no other is likely to give satisfac- 
tion, for this alone has any chance of being per- 
manent and needing no change. 

Besides the statutes and common law of India, 
the law in that country has been influenced by 
the common and statutory law of Britain, which 
are imported by lawyers into their arguments, 
and by judges into their decisions. This is per- 
h^t the most arbitrary and despotic part of our 
l^w in India, whether or not if be benevolent and 
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seeifi^ neitli^ oustpm^iy Bor the 
iteyii^ law England Wi^ Icainnd with the least 
.%^aird to Ihe cireamstanees or wants of India. 

Ihese few remarks seem to be needed, since 
Ihe spirit of submission to the ruler is in India 
BO generally diffused that even laws whi<h'jtte 
oppressive are likely to be quietly submitted 
to. It is easy to see, also, that where the body 
of subjects is large, widespread, and ignorsmt, 
and where they have a dislike for change and 
a deep reverence for custom, the people wiU 
become bewildered if changes are numerous and 
frequent, and will place themselves in Ihe hands 
of such guides— seldom wise and well haformed, 
often fraudulent and evil, always, after the man- 
ner of quacks, confident and positive— as they 
can find. When they are deprived of that great 
safeguard of the common people, the wisdom of 
Iheir fathers ; when they are aware that, unless 
thhy take in and study the statutes and Ihe law 
uaports they cannot know the law, what i^mid 
be clear, certann, and steadfast becomes iau^, 
mjnterious, and shifting. They are at the msawy 
of ^mry tmscrupulous and plausible scotto^^ 
has the fiice to offer himself p a gtnia' 
a«We l^ve now to oondder shortljNipho M 
be Intafusted with the duty oi soaking 'Ilie 

brii^ us jtn>iio0k at the^legii^iiofre. 
bsbin some disfiiHtaow 
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to think tiiaft aoinehi|w it is uiiMr for represen- 
tatifWljf the British nation to pMS laws which 
are hindihg on the natives of India, and that the 
nirtives of India ought to be associated in the 
Strong pleas are accordingly made for 
the introduction in India of the “ elective prin* 
ciple,” as it is called, so that representatives — of 
what is not very clearly stated, but at all evente 
not of the British nation — may be sent to help 
in making the laws which all have to obey. Able 
ai^uments are brought forward to prove that in 
justice the British nation ought to yield to this 
reasonable demand on behalf of the “ people of 
India” — ^those two hundred millions without a 
franchise — and very persuasive are the argu- 
ments, if we can once believe that their founda- 
tion is firm. There is, however, a fatal flaw. 
On only one ground can a man claim the right 
of imposing his wiU on his fellow-men — the 
right of strength. His one argument is that 
he has power. When he asks for power, he 
spoils hk case. 

SVn -power, argumeni^ are not necessary; 
agiunst it, they are of nca^ avail. It needs no 
permission it takes without leave ; it needs not 
^ %e aemg^t for, but asserts itself. When the 
thsik dmest as it vmy come, the people of Indk, 
stiiop^ nnited, and detenmnod, demand Ho 
^ tton'WiU be 
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arguments. They will have it. But to-day, 
unquestionably the chief poweif in IndiS is the 
British nation ; and those who ask for the firan- 
chise ask for it as a boon which may be given 
or withheld at the pleasure of the ruling powel*. 
So great is that ruling power, they say, that it 
can afford to give away even this, its chief attri- 
bute. Not thus did the English and Scottish 
people gain the power of making their laws. 
They followed 

“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

No fine or specious logic was used. The one 
argument admitted into the controversy was the 
argument of force. The government of a great 
country is a stern and serious business, a tusk 
of might, and should not, as the poet says, be 
delivered to weakness. 

It is difficult to believe that those who advo- 
cate the elective system and a franchise to enable 
the “ people of India ” to make their own laws, 
have fully considered what the change involves. 
At the risk of repetition, we shall consid^itjas 
hnpmrtani subject at length. The^lran^h^ in 
England, When reduced to Its elements, is 
a>way of counting heads as the most economkld 
of lusc^rWning who is the 
lihlam.can in me nation be only 
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wiU, and that is the will of the strongest; or 
as it be pnftin a community of many mem.- 
bei«, the strongest working combination of wUls. 
Formerly, if there was a difference of opinion in 
the nation, the different sides turned out and 
fought till one was beaten. All the men of the 
nation' being admitted as of one fighting value, 
it was found that numbers usually won the fight ; 
so heads were counted instead of being broken. 
Of course there are logical faults in this system, 
but it is near enough right to work well. The 
result of the election is that the leader of 
the stronger side is intrusted with the task of 
pronouncing the will of the people, and with the 
control of all the machinery provided for execut- 
ing that will. 

In India there are three diflBculties in the 
way of an elective legislature. The first is that 
this method of^ ascertaining who is the strongest 
is a European, not an oriental method. The 
sovereign in Eastern countries — India among 
them — has always held the power in his own 
hands, fie is never elected, but, on the rare 
oeeaaions when he does not succeed by hereditary 
title,’ he simply lays hold and keeps if he can. 
fiot doubt he tries, if he is a wise ruler, to gsah 
■tile I goodwill of his subjects, but they never 
Attend by this figurative fighting to miseit 
their twn will agmnst one another or against 
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the rder. If the Datives of India were forced 
hy the British nation to elect liieir law-inakers, 
they would doubtless go on doing this so long 
as the master compelled them ; but the chances 
are that, if left to themselves, they would re- 
lapse into their old system. , 

The second difficulty is to tell what place 
the British nation would take in such a system. 
The British nation is master of India, and the 
viceroy its representative. The viceroy is head 
of the executive and sole law-maker, although 
he has a council, appointed by the British nation, 
by Whose advice he generally goes. If the 
elected legislators are to be more than advisers, 
advocates, witiJteses, or puppets, they must have 
votes ; and it is conceivable that they may de- 
termine the fate of a measure contrary to the 
will of the viceroy. In England the will of the 
nation is pronounced by the p/ime minister^ 
who, when he ascertains that the will of the 
nation is against him, retires from office m 
fevour of a leader who represents more accu- 
rately the national will. Not only dots he give 
up the office of leader, but he also hands over 
to Eis successor the control of the me^ 
executing the national will, which means 
^tilh nation rightly consider should be iu 
haudh' ttf those who, for the time being, 
ae^ thet will. Kie nation is one hody; 
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if it is to do any good, it miet be moved by 
one will at a time, however often that will may 
be chmiged. If an elected Parliament after the 
English model be set up in India, what place 
is to be occupied by the British nation ? Is it 
to .be a constitutional monarch, accepting and 
giving Effect to the will of the people declared 
by its representatives, and making over to the 
parliamentary chief who represents that will 
the control of the army, foreign affairs, and the 
public services? Is the viceroy to be deposed 
from his ofSces of law-maker and- head of the 
executive ? and are those offices to be given to 
another? If not, then there is no representa- 
tive government in the British sense, and if 
there is such representative government, its 
instalment must be preceded by the British 
nation abdicating its- place of master, and ceas- 
ing to have an effective will in Indian affairs. It 
may stay or go, but cannot govern. This, in 
fidm^s be it said, is not quite the alternative 
put forwafd by many who call themselves ad- 
vocates of parliamentary institutions in India. 

class of politicians appear to think that 
,1^ viceroy may be left in his office as law- 
head of the executive, and that 
jpay he added to his council a certfin 
■u mnb ftr of ele<d)ed legislators. But if we look 
consider what is to be the cons©- 
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quence of this addition, we see either the all- 
powerful prime minister displacing the viceroy 
.as the seat of power, or else a group of advisers, 
witnesses, advocates, or puppets whom the mon- 
arch pleases to call a parliament, but who have 
no real claim to that title in the English sens? 
at all. The British nation is too strong and 
sensible to become a Lear, and we may there- 
fore conclude that this playing with elections, 
of which there are signs, means merely that the 
sovereign thinks of choosing a new way of get- 
ting information as to the wants and wishes of 
his subjects. Having come to this conclusion, 
we may go on with our consideration of British 
policy in India, which would be useless if the 
British nation were about to abandon its position 
as ruler. 

The third difficulty* is that the peoples of 
India are not all of the same fighting value. 
We cannot by counting heads ascertain which 
side would win if there were a resort to force. 
The peoples of India are as varied in their 
natures as sheep and wolves, tigers and deer. 
It is easy, of course, for the British nation, as 
sovereign, to determine that it will give to a 
certain number of Bengalis or Ooryas equal 
weight with the same number of Si]^ or 
Bajpoots, and its doing so might not at first 
we^en its influence, for possibly llieir adWee^ 
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might not he very much less wise than that 
of good British statesmen. But an elected 
legislature is to he given, we presume, with 
the object of making, the peoples of India in- 
dependent of the British nation, and free from 
its interference. If the British nation were to 
stand aside for a year, and indeed give a free 
hand, surprising results, which may he guessed, 
would follow. One result, it is safe to prophesy, 
would he that Bengal, with its seventy millions 
of sheep, now so full of bluster and eloquence, 
would be mute in presence of the wolves of the 
Punjaub and of the North-west ; that the Mus- 
sulmans, although in number only one-fifth of 
the Hindoos, would be making a bid for power ; 
and that the martial races of India would be 
putting, in spite of the settlement by vote, to 
the practical test of war their respective claims 
to guide the “national will.” The “national 
wiU” would probably be torn to pieces and 
destroyed in the struggle. 

• For these reasons, and there are doubtless 
others, the British nation should retain in its 
own hands the prerogative of the strongest — 
the. right of making laws for India — until there 
arise a stronger to wrest that power away. 
India h§s now got a veiy peaceful way of as- 
certaining whose is the prevailing will ; and, in 
the British nation, has a sovereign who, thanlra 
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to Ms power and his governing capacilbi^, is hy 
isor the beet rul^ she could hope to have. Why, 
sthen, introduce an unknown and foreign insti- 
tution which, if it comes ^o anything, ean only 
end in the destruction of the British rhle, and 
perish with that rule, whose creature it is ? Jt 
would not even be a good means of ascertaining 
the wants and wishes of the peoples. If these 
are to be ascertained from an assembly of per- 
sons representing the various peoples and the 
difiFerent parts of the land, what a vast and 
motley abembly they must be ! how such a 
body of people around his court must clog the 
movements and confuse the councils of the 
viperoy! On all accounts this institution of 
an elected parliament is not wanted. There 
are few countries in the world where the wants 
and wishes of the people are more carefully 
ascertained and more respectfully looked at than 
in India; and if it is desired to improve th© 
method of ascertaining these wants and wishes, 
there are other, better, and less costly methods 
of domg it. ^ 

Assuming, then, that the control of the law 
remain with the British nation, we may now gb 
nn tp etmmder what'should be the genemlpoll^ 
legislataon. Ihe great $ad 
in India is and alwsya ht# 
me laione/ and ihe temptol^n thgMiip#s 
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tho law-niaker generally is to meddle. The lead- 
ing polity of our laws should ^ to meddle as 
litSie as |K»asihle with the ryot, ahd to restrain 
others from meddling with him. To free him 
from the troublesome meddling of the landlord 
and the money-lender, plans have already been 
suggested. The two things which generally make 
meddling possible are uncertainty for one thing, 
and many points of contact for another. We 
shall shortly consider these two irritants. 

Uncertainty is generally due to two causes, — 
bad information about facts, which prevents us 
from kno^ng where we are, and the hourly ex- 
pectaSion of change, which prevents us from 
calculating where we shall shortly be. Uncer- 
tainty gives rise to disputes, and disputes have 
now to be settled by the law courts. The 
Government of India has already adopted fbr 
certain purposes the principle of settlement. 
Ibis has, for instance, been long in force as 
between the State and its own tenants, and has 
oome of late to be recognised as the only saths- 
feetory way of d^ing with the numerous and 
emupUcated interests in land everywhere. By 
se^Siaent is meant that record of the rights 
sad interests in land of all parties within a 
is made by good and experienced 
is kept up to by periodimd 
' At tibe tee of and setisfrig. 
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thi? record, every, means is taken to obtain in*- 
formation on every relevant point, so Aat tbere 
•may be in it good information about facts ; and 
once the record is closed, it is treated, until tbe 
end of a fixed period, as ‘conclusive proof of ail 
facts which are recorded, so that the hourly 
expectation of change is removed. From this 
method, by which opportunities of meddling are 
much reduced, the people have had much benefit. 
The same principle might possibly be extended 
in other directions, such as money-lending." 

But what we would suggest here is whether 
the same principle might not be extended to one 
of the great branches of the law — viz.," the com- 
mon or customary law of the people. At present 
that branch of the law suffers from neglect, and 
the neglect of the customary law is the only 
argument, perhaps, that can be admitted to give 
weight to the demand for an elected legislature, 
Such a legislature would be no cure for tiie evil, 
but at least here is an evil which,. if not by on® 
means, then by another, we ought to find a cure 
for. It is not that the Government and the 
law show disrespect for local customs, but laws 
are passed in ignorance of them, and of the 
circumstances they imply, and when a question 
inydving custom between litigants arises iu the 
law courts, the law courts have to ascertain tb4 
oustmn from the evidence of witnesses produced 
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by, and the pleadings of, the parties. The vast 
mass of litigation is between poor people; the 
great body of the lawyers they employ are 
ignorant and incapable, and the great body of 
the judges are overworked, and ill qualified to 
eonduct investigations as to facts of this kind. 
The consequence is that, whereas of all things 
under the sun custom ought to be the most 
certain, there is often extreme difficulty in get- 
ting to know what is the custom on any par- 
ticular point, and many valuable and reason- 
able customs have been, in ignorance or through 
misunderstanding, overruled and destroyed. This 
means destruction to the prestige of, and rever- 
ence for custom among the people, and of the 
security which is felt by a people among whom 
that prestige and that reverence exist. The 
customary or common law is law made by the 
people far more truly than any statute passed 
by a legislature composed of theii* elected repre- 
sentatives, and an effort ought to be made to 
strengthen and ascertain so much of that law 
as 4s good, so as to restore to the people the 
emfidence they have lost and are losing. In 
ei^ry district there should be a constant and 
setoMbiag* inquiry going on, conducted by quw^ 
fi4d ofiacmlB, of l^hom the district officer should, 
into the various cnetoms whi<^, S3 
l^eral, old, and obeyed ^ ha^ lihe 
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him of Of these eustoW these dhoold be 
ttia^eaDjsecnrate exhaustive reeoid, mhi^, 
after all interested have had full opportuBity of 
saying anything they may have to say, should- 
be taken in the law courts as conclusive of 
the customary law which is stated in i|. The 
record should be subject to revision, say once in 
thirty years, when new customs may be added, 
obsolete ones omitted, and the language adjusted 
so as to convey to the new generation accurately 
the meaning intended. The district records of 
customs would give the scientific law-maker valu- 
able information. They might be compart to* 
gether, and no doubt much might be done to 
make the customary law more uniform by modi- 
fying the customs of neighbouring districts for 
that purpose, where they were essentially the 
same. Considering what a vast influence on the 
common law of England the judges have ex^- 
cised, it seems permissible for the ruler of the 
land to take such small liberties with the eom- 
mon law of India. There would be no ocMision 
to enforce uniformity, which means b<m4a0& 
Every district should have its own inanmd|pf 
eompon kw as the pwple have made it,, 
ipwanrud should be easy of access |q ^ 
to it. What with bimristef 
If %% Cmrt, sM ^Wfting 

with imperfect 
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ledge, Asad En^h precedents applied too freely, 
the comniien law of India has had a bad time of 
late yc^. In this authoritative manual, hpw^' 
ever, voice of the people — “dumb 
milli<ms” whose mouthpiece many demagogues 
are strivlttg to become — will speak with a clear, 
steady, and certain sound for itself, and one of 
the two things which make meddling po^ildc — 
uncertainty — ^will be to some extent abolished. 

As regards the other — many points of contact 
— ^the "State cannot segregate men from one an- 
other, and cannot, therefore, abolish contact be- 
tween them. Its business is rather to reduce as 
far as possible the number of points of contact 
between those holding and those bound by 
legal obligations, especially obligations which in- 
volvj^ the exercise of authority by the State. 
This reduction can be made in two ways — ^both 
by* reducing the number of persons in contact, 
anA by preventing, where there is contact, any 
ohaflhge in the persons who are in contact, or the 
mbl^tution of a new pa^ for an old. As an 
iiteifetation of this danger of contact, may be 
qnAlled a stoiy told by a native member of 

Legislative Council during a debate A 
district officer, to get rid of an importu- 
j|^^1>eggar for emplo 3 ^ent, gave Mm the 
jplleidly innocent employment of eoahtiig 

' it eitia ffinad, 
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ever, that he stopped all the boats because they 
“interfered with his waves,” and would not let 
th«gn pass without payment. Even this shadowy 
right brou^t him in contact with the boatmen, 
and was turned to account as an instrument of 
extortion. The principal merit of the‘ proposed 
reform in village management, whereby each vil- 
lage ift to have an official head, is that it reduces 
the number of persons in contact in the relation 
of landlord and tenant, and substitutes for the 
landlord’s servant, who may be, and sometimes 
on principle is frequently changed, and is a 
stranger in the village, a permanent official who 
is known to all the ryots, and is their neighbour. 
Another reform proposed — viz., the single agency 
for the assessment and collection of all direct taxes 
— has the same chief merit. A sample of law which 
is harassing and a source of much trouble to all 
concerned, chiefly from the vast number of trans- • 
actions it involves, is the Road Cess Act of Ben- 
gal. This law is ^Iso a useful illustration of a 
temptation which frequently besets despotic gov- 
ernments — the temptation, namely, to ignore the 
trouble, cost, and worry thrown on the subject, 
so long as these do not affect the ruler. The very 
pre^tttions taken to ensure justice to all db^eat 
themselves, because they throw such quantities 
mid expense on all concerned. A short 
acoount it majp therefore be instruoflv^e.' The 
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origin of the Act was the Orissa famine, when it 
appeared that the landlords had not been doing 
their duty in the way of keeping up roads. Ac- 
cordingly this Act was passed, requiring land- 
lords and tenants to contribute — the tenants on 
their rental, the landlords on the part of their 
rent remaining to them after payment of head 
rent or revenue — a rate or tax for making roads. 
With the application of the money we are not 
now concerned, but only with the collection. 
The duty of collecting this rate or tax, or cess as 
it is called, was given to the landlords, each of 
whom was to collect it with his rent, and pass it 
on to the Government with his revenue. The 
assessment was made by a single Government 
official for the whole of a revenue district, and 
the rate made uniform for the whole district, So 
that this mode of collection might be possible. 
The first business which this arrangement in- 
volved for the landlord was the preparation and 
submission of a rent return for the whole of his 
estate. Considering that the estates of . some 
landlords extended over hundreds of villages, and 
eontained thousands of tenants; that the interests 
of many landed estates were split up ; that in 
immy estates there were leases and sub-leases 
under one another in succession ; that the rela- 
tions of landlords with their tenants Were some- 
times vmy indefinite, there l^ing nominid rents 

o 
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ueveif ooUee^ed, and unjaaialinEPMiiEfe 
idi^tnseBe nevei; tBcovered ; and tihat.iiia Amm^ 
{^^dnst each ryot 'was on an arera^ only a Jstr 
topees,— we have no difficulty in undootewling 
that the labour and expense of first makii^ at«d 
then testing returns of this kind were very ^at 
in proportion to the sums involved. The letenj 
bmg r^eived and tested, the assessing officer 
has a comparatively simple duty to perform. 
The rate having been fixed, a certain proportwm 
on the rental, say the maximum of half an anna 
in the rupee, he calculates the ryot’s share of this 
as half a rate on the whole, and the landlord’s 
share as half a rate on the balance aftef deduct'- 
ing the Government revenue, and fixes accord- 
ingly the demand on the landlord. If the laml- 
lord fails to pay in this amount, it is recovered 
from him like any other tax. This is a very 
pleasant and simple, and, to the State, a <ffieap 
way of collecting a fund for makii^g and mending 
roads. The sum to be paid by each is worked 
out to the smallest fraction, for in the extarerae 
precision of our justice we calculate to tlie cowrie 
-^at is the exact sum each must pay< But^the 
nnlmetunate landlord, and all his unfbrtnualf 
ioEnees and ryots, am only at the beginti^ ai 
thelt dffilcuUies.. Before that money lieiii 
there has.prolmbly been an 
ad}ti|lfei» every separate 
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If a kndbi!d lumself has to pay a fraction of 
the - eoHi%e, 4ioW can he possibly break up his 
demand on the ryots so as to settle the amount 
to be Justly paid by each ? Then, the person 
who is to ]^y may refuse to pay, or the person 
who is to receive may refuse to settle without 
gating more than is due, and the only way of 
settHng is by a lawsuit, with its costs and worry. 
The Road Cess Act has, in fact, given an op- 
portonity of meddling to hundreds of thousands 
by crating a huge mass of rights and duties ; 
and the collection of the cess probably costa the 
people of the country a great deal more than 
the total sum collected. There is, again, the 
village police rate, which, though for many rea- 
sons a more just and easy rate than the road 
c^s, has created another great mass of rights 
and duties. Opportunities for meddling, cither 
in the assessment or in the ccdlection of these, 
mid other petty demands, will be reduced to a 
mahimum, if the method of collecting all such 
dii^ demands in one sum and by means of a 
sit^e imd trustworthy agency be adopted. 

■ Attffther method by which meddling CMi be 
psmM^y reduced is to make the necessary contact 
l^^een umn frdce the form of mutual serviees 
thmn of nght and duty^ Sbr tide pap- 
even where, in order to get. wox^ done, 
ehmpotsQry payments have to be tibe 
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Bemces for which those payments are to be given 
shotdd be well defined, and the payments »cob.>- 
neoted with the services. One of the chief merits 
of the local budget is that it sinks out of i^ht 
the prerogative of the State to levy a tax, and 
converts the tax into a remuneration for service, 
determined more and more, as the local authori- 
ties are developed and organised, by those who 
pay it. 

It is almost needless, and yet not wholly 
superfluous, to say that a law, in that it" inter- 
feres with the freedom of the subject, prohibit- 
ing him from doing what he wishes, or forcing 
him to do what he is unwilling to do, is at best 
a necessary evil. It can only be justified when 
it prevents a greater evil. Especially is a law 
an evil in such a country as India is now, where 
the means of carrying out the law and of pre- 
venting abuses of it are so defective. A be- 
nevolent and active-minded legislature, in pre- 
paring and launching measure after measure for 
the improvement of the people, may unwittingly 
be sending forth scourges for their torture. The 
State cannot express its wUl without intrusting 
some one with the execution of that will, and, 
as will be seen in a later chapter, seldom indeed 
is the execution according to the spirit. T^iere- 
fore %ere should be as few laws as can possibly 
be done with, amd these sheeuld as seMim as 
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possible be laws enjoining action. As was 
before! pointed out, nearly all God’s commands 
to men were prohibitions. Prohibition may be 
necessary to prevent the liberty of all being 
interfered with by one, — to prevent disorder; 
but compulsory action can seldom be necessary. 
Action should be spontaneous, and when spon- 
taneous it will develop and grow. If the jm- 
pulse to action come from without, the life is 
wanting and it will not grow. Improvement 
and reform should be brought about rather by 
the development of an active wiU in the people 
than by the initiative of the State. The less 
the State has to do with them, the more likely 
they are to thrive ; and the State will find 
enough to do in watching movements and keep- 
ing disorder out of them, without attempting 
to direct them. When its officers interfere 
with the popular will in order to promote re- 
form, they should do so as private persons with- 
out the help of thedaw. 

To conclude, then, the British nation should 
retain in its own hands the power of passing 
statutes, allowing the voice of the people to 
he heard and given effect to through the com- 
mba law, which shoffid be ascertained and 
8trei%thened. Its power of passing statutes 
diould bs very sparingly used, and the utauMt 
paim shoidd be taken to make the statute laws 
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&iQd doAT, 3>Qd to ^6€p 'ffajOBl ISft* 
cbj^ged. The laws the State, so lir as tiiey 
regulate the conduct of the ordinary sulbj^t, 
Mould be made to prevent disorder only, 
their main object should be to '' 
meddling. 
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THE LAW COtrUTS — THEIR DEFECTS. 

Those who have to do with the carrying out 
of the law may be broadly divided into two 
general classes, those who interpret and those 
who execute. Interpreters of the law are men 
appointed for the purpose, who, applying the 
law or will of the State to particular facts, 
declare in what manner the State should act 
towards the persons concerned in those facts. 
Thus a magistrate who determines to grant or 
reftise a warrant ; a court which gives a decree 
or passes sentence; a police officer who makes 
or refuses to make an arrest which he is em- 
powered to make; a grand jury which gives 
or reuses a true bUl, — ^are all acting as inter- 
^elem of the law. 

who execute, s^adn, have nothmg to 
, the law, but only with the 

wh«m givep they accept ^ 
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If they honestly execute will of the inter- 
preters, they are free from responsibility,' the 
interpreters themselves being responsible that 
what they have ordered is in accordance with 
the will of the State. We must, to begin with, 
consider shortly .what means are provided in 
Britain for the interpretation and execution of 
the law, so that we may be better able to see 
how far the British system will apply in India. 
It will be Convenient for comparison to take 
Scotland rather than England, because in 'Scot- 
land the State occupies a position a little more 
nearly like that which it occupies in India. 
And first we may consider the criminal law, 
which touches directly the relations of the 
Crown and the subject. 

Where the law is master in everything, it 
needs a very large number of interpteters, 
spread over every part of the land ; and these 
men should deserve and have the confidence of 
the State and of the people. They should have 
power to act promptly and without reference 
to others; for a will that is not followed by 
prompt action is ineffective. In Scotland there 
are n3(agistrates in every town — we may almost 
say in eyery village — any one of whom may set 
the law in motion by the issue of a summons m 
a waixant, £^h one of these is supposed to 
be easy qf access tQ the people, ready to advise 
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any subject of her |Iajesty, or act in bis aid 
when there is need. These magistrates meet 
in eourfe at convenient places for the purpose 
of trying issues between the Crown and any 
subject charged with an offence. Persons who 
have been arrested by the police without the 
order of a magistrate must be taken to one, 
and his Order obtained before they can be put 
in prison or kept in custody. The magistrate 
is, within his powers — which enable him to sum- 
mon 'or arrest any person accused, and sitting 
on the bench with his fellow - magistrates, to 
pass petty sentences or commit fc«* trial to the 
superior court — trusted entirely by the State, 
and has to make no reference. to any one for 
confirmation of his acts or orders. In this he 
differs from the police officer, who has at once 
to seek the confirmation of his acts by a magis- 
trate. He is only, as it were, interpreter for 
the time, until reference can be made to a 
magistrate ; and that time can never, in a land 
where there is always a niagistrate within a mile 
or soj be long. We may therefore say that prac- 
tically nothing can be done in any case until a 
magistrate has made himself responsible for it. 
As soon as this has happened, the case passes 
into the hands of the procurator-fiscal, or public 
ptceecutaTi who makes an investigation on the 
spot, exaihining |wivately the p^es and the 
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isHiltoeBk An officii of tiijfi Ipnd is 

L «f 0 ry criminal court in the Jandj fisom |iie 
'«»t to the' highest. He |oakes hima^^ pet 
Spoptffible that, before the case is earileds nrtf 
ctMirt, there has been laid before the Crown, 
whieh he represents, ample evidence t<^ ftroye 
it* .^though a private person can carry a 
to trial on his own responsibility, this in prao^ 
tice is seldom done ; since, after the pnbliel 
prosecutor has declined to take it up, there ii 
little or no chance of a successful result tb the 
prosecution. The procumtor-fiscal is generally 
a toined and competent lawyer, well qualified 
both from skill and from character to dondnct 
such an inquiry without suspicion of unfaime®. 
Not even a charge of drunkenness is tried with- 
out the prosecution J)eing conducted by the 
procurator-fiscal, who, himself a judicill oflleer 
not committed on either side, does not hee^te 
to drop the case if he is satisfied thaf^it is 
supported by the facts. There is a bench h^ 
■ at every centre, never more than a mile of two 
from the place where the partis live, Mtd <01 
this» ben{£ all the - neighbouring mf^iatoiw 
Th^e^are themselves w^ acqwntei 
Wit^ &e nm^bourhood, and probably widi .the 

K lhicenoerimd ; md thus, even not very 

iidillsMe law, ^ al^ 
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ha produced before them. Hav- 

ing jUnldietion in only a small ar^, they get 
veiy'iittife judicaal work to do, and accortogly 
give to <ii,ch case an interest and an amount of 
tin*e and attention such as could not be given 
by^o$<d|ls nauseated with masses of the ffime 
kind of work day after day. They wo^ in 
presence of the public, to which they are 
known, and in whose hands is their reputation. 
Their pr^eedings are also reported in the local 
pressj and read and commented on by all the 
ndghbourhood. The magistrate in Scotland is 
the most stationary of men, for he has a 
st^e in the part of the country where he has 
jutisdiction, and cannot, in the ordinary course 
of things, leave it. He knows and xs known to 
aU who live in it. Thus he who is wronged and 
seeks redress finds the law ready at his door, 
inulhe person of the magistrate, to listen to 
what he has to say ; in the person of the pro- 
earator-fiscal, to investigate the matter of his 
comjdaint; and in the pemon of the bench, to 
try the issue between himself and the person he 
it^tmses. The person accused finds that, before 
ks * etm be touched, or at least within a, fow 
minute or hours at most, he reuab be bro^ljbt 
before % ; that Ms ease is 

vwIMlIe^'^by a Jmictal In jptivale, 

if he is satished 4oii elis mm 
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before a bench. If it is tried before the bench, 
*^bey nan be relied upon not to be hoodwiidced 
tts to the facts, and to deal honestly by him. ‘ 
He is also sure to be able to get a good lawyer 
to defend him if he likes, for there are lawyers 
in every town. ' The lawyers are under the strict 
discipline of their own honour, public opinion, 
and, the corporation of lawyers to which they 
belong. Moreover, if any man seems not to 
be getting fair -play, there are sure to spring 
forward many of the general public, ready and 
anxious to secure it for him, even at their own 
expense. 

Looking to the higher grade of courts, we 
find the sheriffs court for the county, in which 
more important cases are tried, and, at the top 
of all, the court of assize. Each of these has 
its public prosecutor, the heads of all the public 
prosecutors being the Lord Advocate and his 
deputies. Each public prosecutor regards judi- 
cially any case that comes up ; and, if he thinks 
the evidence does not justify his proceeding, he 
can in his discretion drop the case. The judges 
of the sheriffs court and of the court of ussine 
mt® the officials appointed for the county and 
the country respectively for judicial work, and 
they try both civil and criminal casesi lb 
mmniiiiil cas^, the sheriffs f(|ften, the jud^ss of 
as^ze mTariaUly, have the assrstance of a jury, 
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wlwwe special province it is to determine what 
facts are prhved. This is a part of- the judicial 
office which the people have never surrendered 
to any ^ent, but retain jealously in their own 
hands. The feeling that they ought to do so 
is a healthy and just feeling ; for the mind of 
a judge, learned in the law, and constantly en- 
g^ed, as it were, in the study of the moral 
diseases of men, is apt to become morbid, and 
to see motives and suspect crimes in the sim- 
plest' and most natural actions. Those whose 
business lies more in the ordinary walks of life 
are better qualified to see things as they are. 
Moreover, the juryman, who seldom has this . 
work to do, will be likely to take a greater 
interest in it, and to bring to bear on it more 
anxious thought and careful consideration than 
the judge or stipendiary magistrate who does 
nothing else. Then as to the persons of the 
judges. The sheriff and his deputies are ap- 
pointed to office in a particular county, and 
are not, in the ordinary course, liable to be 
moved. They can claim no promotion, they 
need* fear no transfer; they have neither hope 
mOT fear; they move on circuit through the 
-eonnty or district of a county to which' they 
belong, and usually become intimately acquainted 
)with:4t8 history, ^j^oes, and people. too, 

. noil easy to hoodviink«on any question of 
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&eji jtxdgee of a^ize pronu»ted fi’om 
“to the beaeh, when they hftve^ali^jdy 
^ot a |»lpatation, earned hard -wMci? fer 
tobwle%e and ability. They havCi-at mem- 
beJS of the bar, traversed the^^ountry on circuit, 
md nmde an extended acquaintance among the 
people. Frequently they have, as membera of 
Parliament, themselves taken a part in making 
the laws they have to administer. The jinks' 
ait all together at the metropolis, and have thus 
the advantage of their mutual wisdom and ex* 
pmence. They go forth periodically on circuit 
through the country, and return, having added 
to this common stock of wisdom and experien<», 
and kept themselves in touch with the people 
everywhere. 

Then, as to the civil law, the mass of the 
population hardly know that there is such a 
thing as a civil ‘court at all, except that th#e 
B a place where a man may get damages if iu$ 
suffers injury. The working man or the ptUia^ 
seldom h^ occasion to go nem: a civil court. If 
he has connection with a landlcud, the defsultfng 
temmt is not sued for rent hut evietecte' >]Bm 


badbar b the pawnbroker ; and inst^ of 
ineftr^ad, he has more often savings 
lofdlilisld the moneydehder have hot thei>eBabe 
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smd wealth', which more frequea^- iavolve law- 
jsaiter, oaa always aad everywhere fiad aieaas to 
fight tiiw awa battle. There is dways aad 
everywhere, watching the courts and keeping 
them in order, a vigilant and intelligent public, 
whose opinion, expressed in clear voice with 
teumpet tongue, no man can, if he WouI&, dis- 
regard. Thus we see that the law in Scotland, 
whose power is mighty and its arm everywhere, 
is kept under the strictest discipline, the arm of 
the nation moving as directed by the will of the 
nation only, and not otherwise. The people are 
satisfied of this; and neither do criminals dare 
presumo on the weakness, the blindness, or the 
corruption of the law courts or their officers, nor 
need honest men fear that the courts will not be 
able to protect them. The law is the wiU of the 
whide nation, and all combine to maintain it. 
Ihe whole resources of the country are placed at 
tile disfHml of its court. No man is suffered 
t®i appeat in a court and give evidence before 
being bound by the oath for which he feels most 
resp^ to teU the truth. There is on all hand^ 
tllal earnest desire to maintain the honour, 
puril^, and clear vision of the comtis, 
keep falsehooi . outside them ent»ely.' 
desire is less eemptely 
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regards the execution of the court’s orders out- 
side, the police and bailiffs alike go about with 
the knowledge that wherever they go there are 
magistrates on the watch for any illegality, and 
that the public will not suffer it to escape un- 
noticed. A visit from the police or other execu- 
tive official is indeed looked on with dread, be- 
cause of the disgrace ; but the dread is not of 
what the official may do, but of what the law 
itself may have to say. 

Turning now to India, we find an entirely 
different state of things. Of all the safeguards 
and facilities that surround the law courts of 
Scotland, there are in India hardly any. We 
could not expect the same in India, because of 
the difference in the composition of the people. 
In Scotland, a nation, one in religion, race, 
manners, and wishes, whose will is the law, and 
its chosen servants the law courts ; in India, 
a vast mass of people composed of various 
races, with various religions, nothing in com- 
mon, with no will of their own, blindly serving 
the master whom fate has given them — a master 
obliged to enforce his own will by means of his 
his own servants. 

The first defect to btf* noticed is the* scarcity 
of “ interpreters ” of the law — of those who, as 
magistrates, are competent of their awn will to 
set the law in motion. Nearly all the magis- 
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trates in Bengal are paid servants of the State, 
European or native. In some parts of India, 
owing to a difference in the revenue system, the 
magistrates are scattered more profusely ; but in 
Bengal, with its seventy million inhabitants, 
there are only about 150 places where a man 
can go to a magistrate and apply for a summons 
or a warrant. A few persons scattered about 
the country have been, it is true, created hon- 
orary magistrates ; but of these, few, if any, are 
intruded with the power of issuing a summons 
or a warrant, and little use is made of them. 
Now the practical meaning of this state of things 
is, that any one who is wronged must make a 
journey of probably twenty miles before he can 
lay his grievance before a magistrate and get into 
communication with the State. The magistrate 
also, having to do with so vast an area, cannot be 
expected to be acquainted with the people or 
places he has to deal with, and his opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge of them is lessened by 
the fact that he is liable to transfer and is fre- 
quently moved out of one district into another. 
This state of things compels the magistrate to 
take precautions which would not be so neces- 
sary if magistrates were numerous, and if they 
knew their people. He must, in the first place, 
confflder the time the limited number of courts 
have ^.t their disposal, and discourage as far as 
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tlie l6ss important complaints, in order 
tlntt' those of greater importance may have a 
chajQce of being attended to. Again, he must, 
before granting process, investigate the ^mn- 
plaint to some extent, in order to ensure that 
the parties shall not be dragged so long a dis- 
tance for trial without good cause. He has thus 
to do the work done in Scotland by the pr6- 
cmrator-fiscal, without any of the facilities for it 
that that ofiScial has — ^he has neither the time, 
nor the local knowledge, nor the advantage of 
being on the spot. 

He has to prevent, if he can, the court from 
being made a means of striking at an enemy, 
by means of false charges. This is a favourite 
weapon in the local warfare that so frequently 
goes on between landlord and tenant®, or be- 
tween faction and faction, and for reasons whieb 
we shall see later on, false accusers are not easy 
to^eteet, or to punish. 

The necessary precautions which the magis- 
strates in India have to take, owing to the 
scarcity of their own members, and of the 
mmid)ers of the courts, are so many ol^aid^ in 
the way of him who seeks for justice. The strong 
man, with plenty of local influence, seldom needs 
to p^^ieal to the kw, mtd is able to 

amy venture to attack hina,. It 'is* 
niid %>presa^ who need the md of tin kw, 
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and only a gmall pRopartaon of those aipoljg. them' 
that are wronged will venture to ^ a long journey 
on an errand which their opponents resent, leav*^* 
ing ■wife, family, and property exposed to irgttiy 
from their opponents. Of those who might fee 
willing so to venture, a great proportion are dis‘ 
couraged by the hedge of precaution which ob- 
structs them, especially as .the other side have 
probably despatcmed a hired accuser to go •with 
the real accuser, and lay against him a false 
counter-charge. To the magistrate, ignorant of 
both, and of the country, one story is as good as 
the other, and one man, too, is as good as the 
other. The difficulty of getting iutQ communica- 
tion with the law is not merely |1le physical one 
of distance, or the difficulty raised by the magis- 
trate himself, but also the jealousy felt by local 
despots, the landlords, faction leaders, and others, 
of an appeal to the law courts, which repre- 
sent the State, for -justice. The local despot 
claims among other prerogatives that of dis- 
pensing justice among the people over whom 
he claims rule, and resents any attempt to 
obtain itt from another. This, _ then, is the 
want, the want of magistrates. It Is 
oamd not by the reluctance or Jealousy itd 
tl^;8t9t^ but by the feeling. of the p^ple, 
iftitft,;b|tve no wish to see tin* local 

with any powers beyfud wbat they al- 
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ready have, fearing the use they would make of 
those powers. 

The next want is the want of a public prose- 
cutor. This is chiefly because the Indian system 
has' been founded on that of England, in which 
the public prosecutor has no place. The result 
of this want is that, from the time when the 
magistrate sets the law in motion by consenting 
to issue process till the time when the parties and 
witnesses appear before the court for trial of the 
case, there is no trustworthy judicial authority 
who, on behalf of the State, has any means of 
knowing what evidence the prosecutor proposes 
to offer. When it is remembered that the inter- 
val that thus elapses is, owing to distances, scanty 
establishments, and pressure of work, seldom less 
than a week, and often nearer a month, we are 
able more fully to realise what opportunities are 
thus afforded for the preparation of false cases, 
tutoring of witnesses and fabrication of evidence 
on the one side, and on the other for the silenc- 
ing of witnesses and suppression of evidence by 
means of bribes or threats, or other evil influences. 
There are exceptions to the statement that no 
judicial authority ever gets to know the evidence 
,to be offered before the trial. The magistrate 
may, if he pleases, make a local uujuiry, but 
that, on account of the distances and his ofher 
work, he can seldom do ; or he may require the 
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prosecutor to bring his witnesses, but that in 
itself involves delay; or there is sometimes a 
preliminary inquiry by the police, who in this 
respect are quasi judicial officials. As will be 
shown more fully later on, however, the police 
are not trusted to be impartial, and have not 
that reputation for high character and strict 
probity which would win the confidence of the 
State and the people for their proceedings. Tlve 
cases in which the magistrate makes a preliminary 
inquiry arc few compared with the whole, and 
those taken up by the police are hardly excep- 
tions. In the great mass of cases, the prosecutor, 
if rich and powerful, has full time to mature a 
conspiracy and arrange his false evidence, while, 
if a poor man, he finds his witnesses exposed to 
storms of threats or the warm influences of 
bribes, which few of them arc able to withstand. 
As the rich seldom have occasion to appeal to 
the courts for protection, being as a rule able to 
protect themselves, and as the poor get their 
disputes with their poor neighbours settled in an 
easier apd less costly manner, we find that an 
unduly large proportion of cases that come be- 
fore the court are either totally false, or, when 
founded on fact, are bolstered up %ith exagger- 
ation and falsehood, being brought from some 
othmr motive than the mere desire for ju^ice. 
The man who desires revenge on ah enemy ; the 
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faction leader or landlord who wishes to break 
’down a follower or ryot who is not submissive 
enough ; the man who wishes to ruin his rival in 
busiijess, or perhaps to get him out of the way 
for a time, — all these find the law courts witih 
their powerful machinery, which any one may 
seize and handle, a convenient and efficient in- 
strument for their purpose. The man of influence 
need not move himself. He can give the order, 
or pay a sum of money, and in the vast multitude 
of the population his followers can find scores of 
men who will take the character of prosecutor or 
witness, and prepare their case in the way their 
experience suggests to be most likely to catch 
the verdict of the court. While this is being 
done, out of sight and hearing of the Court that 
is to try the case, — while the powerful and in- 
fluential litigant is concocting his evidence or 
breaking down that of his weaker opponent, the 
State sits by without ear to hear, or hand to im 
terpose, awaiting complacently the time wlmn 
the contending parties with their respective 
forces, weaker or strongerr as this struggle of a 
week or a month leaves them, shall be marshalMd 
before the court. In free England, where tite 
public and the State are one, and the publie, 
watchful and ubiquitous, is ready to spring forih 
and prevent any Injustice or oppression,' the 
absejttce Of a puwic prosecutor may lead to no 
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great harm; but in India, «where there is no 
public, ajjd the State is the British nation, his 
absence strengthens the power of the oppressor 
to oppress by means of the law courts, and 
-destroys the hope of the weak that he will get 
Justice from them. We may follow up the sub- 
ject of this want a little further, and point out 
the mischief it often causes during the trial of 
important cases, particularly cases of contempt, 
such as forgery, perjury, institution of false 
cases’, and the like, where there is no one inter- 
ested in the case except perhaps the State. Cases 
of this class, left to take care of themselves, are, 
for want of a public prosecutor, not unfrequently 
wrecked, and there .is a failure of justice in the 
very cases where, if the law courts are to work 
at all, it ought never to fail. 

The next want is the want of a sufficient 
number of duly qualified courts, near the people 
for whose use they are appointed. This may be 
^most inferred from the scarcity of magistrates, 
who compose the lower class of courts, the courts 
which dispose of the great bulk of ordinary crim- 
Ipi litigation. Owing to. the want of confidence 
v|||aced by the State, and by the people also, in 
class of men who ordinarily in England com- 
. p0«« the petty courts, practically the sole power 
of tfying “cases is vested in paid officers of the 
State» Most of these have .other duties, which 
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occupy part of tlieir time, and sometimes take 
them away from home ; in these days of economy 
they are few in number for their work, each 
having about twice as much to do as he is able 
to do properly ; and they are grouped round 
their headquarters, not spread over the country, 
The people have to come to them, for they do 
not, by going on circuit, bring the court nearer 
the people ; and sometimes litigants have to fol- 
low them about as other duty takes them hither 
and thither, to the great increase of worry and 
expense. The magistrate is generally urged very 
hard by his master, the Government, to dispose of 
cases quickly, and allow no arrears to accumulate. 
It is the quick worker rather than the conscien- 
tious worker who gains praise ; and the wonder 
is not great if, in such circumstances, the officer, 
tempted to seek for a reputation as a quick 
worker, comes really to believe that he has got 
at the marrow of the case long before he has. 
It is not that he comes to a decision before he is 
satisfied, but his frame of mind is such that he 
is satisfied after an imprudently short^nvestiga- 
tion ; and so are the State and the appellate 
courts, and in fact all but the persons who know 
the real facts. It is the danger of law courts 
that they make so difficult the reconsideration 
of a fculty decision which is wrong on the facts; 
Once the facts are /ound, then the courtB and 
the general public agree in concluding that they 
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must be as found because they have been found. 
In Scotland this conclusion is reasonable, because 
they are not found until after a careful and 
leisurely examination — first, on the spot, by the 
procurator-fiscal ; and then, close to the spot, by 
a court consisting of respectable men with very 
great local knowledge, and plenty of time on 
their hands. In India the same conclusion is 
not reasonable, because there is the dark interval 
before the case comes for trial, when the evidence 
undergoes nobody knows what transformations, 
and then the case is tried by officials absolutely 
wanting in local knowledge, for the most part at 
a great distance from the spot, under severe pres- 
sure for time, and nauseated with the hundreds 
and thousands of similar cases they have already 
had to try in similar circumstances. If we are 
not persuaded of the correctness of the facts 
found, our confidence in the whole system of 
justice, however elaborate and good may be the 
law, must fail. And it is not too much to say 
that, in the matter of correct findings of facts, 
the reputation of our courts in India is not 
high. It is also obvious that when the courts 
are situated at a distance from the homes of the 
parties, great expense and trouble are caused by 
the journeys to and fro with witnesses, and by 
the adjournments and delays which over-pressure 
involves. 

The next want is the want of lawyers. 
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This will cause a start to some readers, for it is 
commonly believed that the land swarms with 
lawyers. But although they swarm round the 
courts, the court centres are few, and there are 
no lawyers, as in Scotland, spread over the 
country. The lawyer in Scotland is a servant 
of the public ; in India, he is a courtier of, the 
judge or magistrate before whom he practises. 
With a few honourable exceptions, the lower 
ranks of the lawyers, like courtiers of despo'ts 
everywhere, study, not the law of the land, but 
the personal disposition and weaknesses of the 
court, and the best means of taking advantage 
of them. In India the law is not the sacred 
thing that it is in Scotland — not the will of the 
people, but merely an expression of the will of 
the despot, with which the people have nothing 
to do ; and if it can be successfully twisted in 
the direction he wishes, whether by trickery or 
by downright forgery or perjury, the petty 
lawyer is proud of his “ smartness,” and his 
reputation rises among his fellows and those 
of the people who take an interest in such mat- 
ters. Every court is beset by men of this class, 
who make a study of the presiding officer, and 
ascertain as far as possible the working of hjs 
mind, with a view to adapting theii* emm to 
^They are as ignorant as the court itself of tiy 
plaC(B and the people coneem*d» .and yet have 
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the preparation of the case outside the court, as 
well as its conduct within. Each of these petty 
lawyers has his jackals outside, men as a rule 
absolutely without scruple, and innocent of law, 
but skilful in concocting false evidence and tutor- 
ing witnesses. The lawyer is under no disci- 
pline, for he belongs to no legal corporation ; and 
British respect for the “ independence of the 
bar” makes the discipline of the court, practi- 
cally the only discipline under which he is held, 
of the loosest. Indeed, it would be a risk to giv('- 
eacb judge or magistrate the full control which 
alone would enable him to keep up proper dis- 
cipline. The discipline of public opinion is en- 
tirely absent. Into the hands of these lawyers 
or their jackals litigants are pretty sure to fall 
on their way to court, and with their wit- 
nesses appear before the court corrupted and 
tainted with the handling and preparation they 
hay© got on the way. In every case the court 
takes for granted that the evidence of both sides 
contains a reeking mass of perjury, and perhaps 
forgery, from which the trath has to be extracted 
if possible. Without a public, without a public 
prosecutor, without an honourable and trust- 
yjrorthy bar, without time or local knowledge, 
Mid jaded With overwork, the magistrate has, 
“dAyiafter day, in the words of the poet-judge, to 
' ' ' ' " Dive in wells of peijary for truth" 
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Even in the only exception of any consequence 
to the rule that there is no preliminary inquiry 
— the exception, namely, when the police make 
an inquiry — the reputation of the police as 
manufacturers of perjury and falsehood is not 
much higher than that of the “jackals” above 
described. ■ 

The next want is of local knowledge on the part 
of the courts. There arc two grades of officials 
in the courts — viz., the magistrates and the 
judges. The former have been already described 
as Government servants, appointed for many 
duties of which this is one. They are, unlike 
. magistrates in Scotland, appointed to work in 
places, by preference, where they have no in- 
terests, and are even moved about from time to 
time in order to prevent their becoming en- 
tangled in local parties. The judges, with the 
exception of those of the High Court, arc formed 
into services, the members of each branch of 
which arc interchangeable. They are selected 
when young, and the judicial service is to them 
a career, in which they may look for promotion if 
they please their superiors. The moonsif or the 
judge, if he gives satisfaction, may hope for a post 
where he will get a good house, good society, a 
good climate, and not too hard work. If he fails 
to please, he may look for frequent transfers, 
which are costly and troublesome ; unhealthy, iii- 
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convenient, and out-of-the-way stations, and hard 
work. The judicial officer who wishes to make a 
reputation, seeks to improve his learning in the 
law, which tells with his superiors, rather than 
his knowledge of the people, which will be of no 
psQ to him when he is moved into a new sphere, 
as he may be^any day. The judge enters tlie 
service with little experience, and is never in a 
position to gain much, lie, like the magistrate, 
is generally remote from the spot ; never goes on 
circuit ; is a stranger to the country-side ; and 
spends what little spare time and energy are left 
him after a long day’s drudgery in studying 
the law reports and precedents, and preparing 
learned decisions. The subordinate officers look 
forward to promotion to higher 2>osts ; and the 
higher officers are occupied in correcting the law 
of the juniors, leaving facts to take care of them- 
selves. There is no jury in India. There are, 
indeed, some districts in which vdiat is called a 
jury is found for the trial of a few of the more 
heinous criminal charges. The jury, however, 
is made up of lawyers, landlords, arid the like, 
gathered in from a great area, and having no 
more local knowledge of the people or the place 
concerned than the judge himself has. Instead of 
the judge going to the jury, the jury are brought 
to the judge. The consequence of this want of 
local knowledge is that the^court, not knowing 
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what or whom to believe, becomes at once 
unduly credulous and unduly suspicious. 

The next want is the want of prestige in the 
courts. It is notorious that, owing to the small 
pay of the judges, and the fact that they are 
selected young, the pick of the bar are not 
secured, and that the bar dom.in|,tes the bench 
in most courts. The law courts are supposed 
to be intrusted with the task of enforcing the 
will of the State. When the court has passed 
an order, that order is enforced with vthe full 
strength of the State. But it is in very many 
cases believed, too often with justice, that there 
are pleaders at the bar who can get out of 
the court what decree they please. Now this, 
translated into plain English, just means that 
the British nation has favourite . courtiers who 
can sway its will according to their pleasure. 
The allegiance due to the Crown is transferred 
to these favourites ; and as they are avowedly 
open to be hired by the first comers, justice is 
thus put u^ for sale. Setting aside all questions 
of honesty, this is the natural consequence of 
having at the har intellect stronger and experi- 
ence greater than those on the bench. Kie 
master becomes a seryant under another master, 
who is himself at the disposal of any one wdliog 
to pay his price. . . 

It is sometimes said that , there at© w^-paid 
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and strong judges, whose authority over their 
subordinates prevents the * latter from being 
trifled with, and that the right of apiieal 
enables any one who has suffered wrong to get 
his wrong righted. This notion is only a proof 
how low is the prestige of the courts. There 
are wrongs which a court of appeal' canhot set 
right, without trying the whole case over again ; 
and not even by so trying the case, for precious 
time has been lost, and the freshness of the 
evidence is past. An error in determining the 
facts of the case is one that can seldom be 
remedied ; and in a country without a public 
and with shifting Judges, where the court gets 
little or no help from juries, the difficulty of 
getting at the facts is very great. The task of 
determining the facts is generally placed on 
the shoulders of the weak and inferior class of 
judges ; against their findings of fact an appeal 
is no safeguard; and on these foundations, too, 
often rotten, the courts of appeal may build 
what stat^y judgments they will, but the judg- 
ment is condemned for its rotten foundation. 
The lawyers may not « care. They value the 
able arguments, and in their eyes the facts 
are mere pegs for hanging the arguments on. 
Not ' SO is it with the people p and if, as 
is too often the case, the result of aU the 
b^tling, expense, and deky^ bringing ruin, as 
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it often does, on one or both parties to the 
struggle, is to give credit to a lie, to destroy 
right, and enable wrong to flourish, the prestige 
of the courts with the people cannot but go 
down. 

The prestige of the courts also suffers from 
their limited powers. In Christian Scotland it 
is deemed right, before a man is allowed to give 
evidence in court which may affect the rights 
of his fellows, that he should bind himself by 
the oath he considers most sacred to tell the 
truth, and the truth only. In Indian courts it 
is only the Christians that are so bound. Wo 
see Hindoos who would feel an obligation to 
tell the truth if sworn on Ganges water or a 
Bramin’s feet, and Mussulmans who would sim- 
ilarly feel bound if sworn on the Koran ; and 
yet they are suffered, after making a declaration 
for which they have no respect, to swear away 
the very lives of their fellow-creatures. Is it 
not a scandal that a witness should be challenged 
to take such an oath as every Christian is bound 
to take, and should be at liberty to give evi- 
dence after declining the challenge? 

The next want is a trustworthy ministerial 
staff. In Scotland the clerk of the court is a 
man of position, whose pay. is very little smaller 
than that of the presiding officer himself. This 
official has most responsible duties to do. He 
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has to take charge of all the documents, look 
after the court fees, receive and issue papers, 
and issue and take return of processes. For all 
these duties a man of high character and honesty 
is wanted. In India the clerk of the court gets 
hardly enough pay to secure the barely mechan- 
ical accomplishments of reading, writing, and 
ciphering. The consequence is that the court 
officials are commonly believed to be corrupt, 
capable of betraying their trust for a bribe, and 
only kept within bounds by the close super- 
vision of the court. Thus to the judicial busi- 
ness of the judge is added a great deal of that 
business which in Scotland would fall on the 
clerical staff of the court, whereby the time and 
energy of the judge are wasted; and litigants 
are in the habit of paying as bribes large sums 
which may or may not find their way into the 
pockets of the ministerial staff of the court, 
but are certainly believed to go there. For 
doing their duty, for not doing it, for doing a 
wrong or for not doing it, bribes are given to 
or for men of this class very often. How they 
can make money it would take too long to 
describe here, but there are scores of ways in 
which they can, and, if not grossly slandered, 
frequently do. 

The next want is of a trustworthy executive 
staff. The chief part of thft executive staff of 

Q 
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the law is the police, and of a similar character 
are the process peons of the courts who, under 
the direct control of the courts, go out into the 
districts to execute warrants, attach goods, and 
serve summonses and notices. This will be a 
good place to consider shortly the police a^ 
they now are. We shall consider them as they 
are in Lower Bengal. One object which Lord 
Cornwallis had in view when he made the Per- 
manent Settlement was that India might have 
a strong magistracy of prosperous and contented 
landlords who should manage the police. The 
mismanagement, incompetence, dishonesty, and 
oppression of the landlord police made it neces- 
sary to withdraw from them part of their powers, 
and all over the country there was established 
a system of darogahs, or, as we would call them, 
inspectors, under the direct control of Govern- 
ment district officers. The break-down of this 
system, darogahs being notoriously oppressive 
and corrupt, besides being, as a rule, incapable 
of keeping the peace, led to its abandonment 
after the Mutiny, when it was replaced by a 
new system of half-military police. The .con- 
stitution of the new system has undergone from 
lime to time considerable changes, and there 
arU signs that it does not give satisfaction. 
Schemes for its reform are, even as we wrijl^ 
under consideratiop, and it Wpuld be useless to 
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discuss at present any but the most general 
questions. 

On the side of the State the police have 
hitherto been supervised entirely by paid officers 
of the Government. They are of various grades, 
from the inspector-general, with his deputies, 
through district superintendents, inspectors, sub- 
inspectors, head and writer constables, down to 
plain constables. They have as duties the inves- 
tigation. of cases, the collection of intelligence, 
tiie prevention of crime, especially of breach 
of the peace and theft, inquiry in case of sudden 
death or accident, custody of lost property, 
watching bad characters, and other such duties, 
which involve their pervading the whole life of the 
country. Again, they have duties more purely 
of service to the State, such as furnishing guards 
and escorts, and prosecuting heavy criminal cases 
in court. They have a quasi military training, 
every officer and man being put through his 
drill and taught to shoot. 

The district superintendent,^ as head police 
assistau^ to the district officer, has to look after 
an area of some 4000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about a million and a half Communi- 
cations being imperfect, his subordinate inspec- 
toSB ajtre spread out over the district^ and each pf 
thmn-has charge of a group of stations, under 
sub-inspectors, many of which stations again have 
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outposts. As the stations have to serve areas of 
from 100 to 500 square miles, their work can 
only be done by spreading out the few constables 
allotted to each in beats. Except the centres in 
the district, sometimes only one, sometimes as 
many as four or five, where a case can be insti 7 
tuted by complaint before a magistrate, the only 
places where complaints of crime can be made 
are the stations or outposts. All the police, from 
district superintendents to ordinary constables, 
are members of a single centralised force, liable 
to bo transferred, and frequently transferred from 
one part of the province to another. 

On the side of the villages, again, there are a 
class of village watchmen, corresponding some- 
what to the old village constables that existed in 
English villages before the days of the modern 
police. The watchmen were in old days the only 
persons whom the landlords had to do police 
duty, and they were, like their duties, of various 
classes. Some guarded the passes and roads, 
others the towns, and others the fields and vil- 
lages. When the police work was taken fr.om 
the landlords, the landlords managed to with- 
draw from the public service many of these, and 
get hold of their services or remuneration. The 
landlords, though still supposed to pay the vil- 
lage watchmen, gradually got rid of this biirdeii, 
until it became necessary to pass a law for secur- 
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ing that the watchman should be paid by some- 
body. The duty of collecting and giving over to 
the watchman his pay was placed in the hands 
of a village board or punchayet, in the hope of 
creating a village supervising agency, and mak- 
ing the watchmen independent of the landlords. 
The village police are not yet in a satisfactory 
condition, their pay being neither sufficient nor 
punctually paid, and they themselves being con- 
sidered not sufficiently independent of local in- 
fluences or amenable to that of the State 
through, its officers. 

Now it may be taken for granted that, in 
order that we may have a thoroughly efficient 
system of police, the State police and the village 
police ought to work together and be knit to- 
gether as parts of one body. A police officer, if 
asked how this is to be done, would say that the 
village watchman must ' be detached from the 
village and attached to the regular police, his 
wages collected and paid by them, and he should 
take his orders from them alone. In fact, he 
should form an additional tentacle, as it were, of 
the great octopus, by whose means it should be 
able to worm itself into every village of the- land 
at once. To such a plan the chief and conclusive 
answer is that it might be the ideal for a police 
under a government of tyranny; but it is whoHy 
opposed to freedom, and must therefore be put 
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aside. There is a further answer, that it would 
be too costly. The evil of the present system is 
that there are many underpaid, untrustworthy 
subordinates, many of them corrupt, oppressive, 
and intriguing, vested with large powers of an- 
noyance, scattered in isolated positions over the 
land; and a very few overworked and ill-paid 
superiors over them who are, owing to distances, 
heavy duties, and the nature of the work, utterly 
unable to keep a proper check on them. They 
are an army of mercenaries without ofl&cers, and' 
as such are a danger to the State ; a dread to the 
people, in a land where there arc no magistrates 
and no public to keep watch on them wherever 
they go. 

Let us look at the difficulties of managing 
ihe police, even as they are. The rank and 
file are, owing to the scanty pay allowed, made 
up of dull and inefficient men without brains, 
who could not earn a living in ordinary lines 
of life, — and of smart men without scruples 
who make a profit out of their position and 
powers. The typical village is, say, ten miles 
from the nearest station, five from the nearest 
oul^iost, and twenty from the residence the 
nearest magistrate. If a theft occurs in a vil- 
leer’s house, he has to call the village watch- 
nlM and the landlord’s agent. The Watfehman, 
with one of the heusehold, goes off inform the 
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nearest police officer, at tlie outpost or station. 
If the officer is, as he oftens is, absent on an in- 
quiry, they have to hang about and await his 
return, or follow him till they find him. When 
at length he reaches the village all hope of de- 
.tecting the thief is gone, and he and his con- 
stables have to be lodged and fed, and perhaps 
paid a fee besides. Finally, the case is reported 
to the authorities as tnie or false, as the officer 
may see fit, which often depends on the fee he 
gets. There is seldom any means of checking 
him. 

If the officer makes an effort at detecting the 
thief, a hopeless effort in most cases, he begins, 
by collecting together all those who have been 
convicted of theft before, and calling on them to 
trace out the thief, on pain of being suspected 
themselves. They are often subjected, unless 
rumour lies, to torture of various kinds, most 
certainly to the torture of moral anguish. In 
the opinion of many experienced magistrates, the 
consequences to a man of conviction as a thief, 
however trifling the offence, and however small 
the punishment, are serious out of all proportion 
to his guilt. Hia name is put in the black books 
of the police, and he is a bad character. Every 
-time a theft occurs his house is searched, and he 
ia called out to attend the police when they come 
into the neighbourhood, andato trace offenders on 
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pain of being accused himself. The ability of a 
police officer being measured by results, he must 
suppress reports of crime or get convictions, or 
his name will suffer. To follow the subject of 
bad characters a little further, we may note that 
a favourite form of revenge on an enemy is to, 
get him convicted of a petty theft. He becomes 
a bad character for life, and he and his family are 
branded with the mark that makes them slaves 
to the police. 

Again, when the case to be inquired into is 
one of rioting or murder, or some such crime, 
the police have a great chance. The officer 
deputed to inquire is a man on very low pay, 
sometimes as low as 20 rupees a -month, out 
of which he has to feed and dress himself, keep 
a pony, and probably a house and family and 
a -number of poor relations. Where there has 
been a riot, each side generally accuses all the 
relatives, friends, and witnesses of the other 
side, and ample evidence is forthcoming in sup- 
port of any view of the case which the officer 
may choose to take, for it is commonly a fac- 
tion dispute in which the friends of each faction 
feel bound in honour to swear as may suit their 
own side. According as the favour of the officer 
falls on one side or on the other, the chance of 
proving the case is shifted, and his favour is 
thus a valuable commodity which, if not too 
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scrupulous, he may put up for sale. His power 
of arrest is also a means of annoyance to many, 
the threat of exercising wjiich may extract from 
them liberal fees. At every step he is in a 
position to take money for exercising or for not 
exercising his legal powers. No man can tell 
when a police officer may not have opportuni- 
ties of exercising his power over any man in 
the area over whicli he has control, and accord- 
ingly it is worth the while of all local men of 
position and means to pay the local police officer 
a regular monthly salary for tlie sake of securing 
his favour. If rumour does not belie them, the 
income of the subordinate police is much more 
largely made up of regular and occasional pay- 
ments by subjects of the State than of the modest 
stipends doled out by the State itself. 

The police have opportunities of plunder at 
other times than when engaged on the more 
serious business of inquiries into alleged crimes. 
It is their duty to inquire into cases of suicide 
or accidental death, and not at all difficult, if 
they set about it, to turn such a case into a 
murder, or a murder into suicide or accidental 
death. They have frequently to deal with 
property, and in the management of the vil- 
lage watchmen and of the bad characters they 
have no small gleanings. In the service of 
processes and the attachment of property they 
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have another soui-ce of income,* which is shared 
by the bailiffs of the civil courts. « 

The work of the police is beset with difficul- 
ties. which in Scotland or England can hardly 
be realised. The people either display a stolid 
indifference, caring nothing if , the law is frus-. 
trated, the guilty escape, and the innocent .are 
unjustly condemned, or they display the active 
interest of the faction, each man seeking to help 
his own side, and not sticking at perjury, for- 
gery, false charges, bribes, threats, and all the 
usual faction weapons. A public taking an in- 
terest in the work of the police — a judicial 
interest which desires nothing but the triumph 
of justice, the punishment of the guilty, and 
the safety of the innocent — is not to be 
found. 

The problem already before the authorities is 
how to keep in order these untrustworthy, low- 
paid, and isolated subordinates placed in posi- 
tions of power and trust, without the aid of a 
public and an abundant supply of ma^trates, 
by means of anything like .the present scaaty 
and overworked staff of officers. It is a probliran 
which has never been faced in Britain, where -the 
police are beset, with eyes, ears, and hands able 
and ready to keep them in order, and most of the 
work which brings to them the greatest oppor- 
tunities of opprei^iou is done by other ha^s. 
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They cannot be disciplined by the fear of the 
law. A man suspected of malpractices is en- 
titled to a trial before he is convicted or pun- 
ished, and there must be evidence. If accusers 
are to come forward with charges, charges must 
be listened to and inquired into when brought, 
and to maintain a correct attitude towards 
the charges is as difficult as to row a straight 
course in the teeth of a strong wind. The 
least sign of discouragement prevents injured 
persons from coming forward; the least sign 
of credulity, and the conscientious police officer 
is overwhelmed with false accusations, the very 
fact of inquiring into which, whatever the re- 
sult, paralyses his work. Tie police officers up 
as tightly as we may with rules and diaries and 
incessant reports, even till we make them use- 
less for real work, we. can never overcome their 
fatal advantage of isolation. 

Seeing, then, all these difficulties, what can 
be the chief effect of adding to the body of 
subordinates which the district police officers 
already have the great body of village watch- 
men, numbering thousands in a district, with- 
out enormously strengthening the staff pf super- 
vising officers? It can but be to set free the 
subordinates more completely than they now 
ate from all control by putting yet heavier 
work on their superiors. The police sure under 
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a bad system, and unless the system can be 
changed, they will never be improved. 

Thus an attempt has been made to point 
out the defects of law courts in India at the 
present day, defects which are serious and pre- 
vent the law courts from taking in India the 
same j)lace that is taken by those in Scotland 
and England. The defects may be summed 
up by saying that there is no people in India 
as there is in England and Scotland, no body 
animated with the spirit and the life of the 
British nation in which the law court may take 
its place as a living member. The defects may 
.be again enumerated shortly. They are want 
of (1) magistrates; (2) public prosecutor; (3) 
courts ; (4) lawyers ; (5) local knowledge in the 
courts ; (6) prestige of courts ; (7) trustworthy 
ministerial, and (8) executive staff. Because 
of these defects, justice is not made easy for 
the weak and the oppressed; and the courts, 
instead of being a terror to evil-doers, are in- 
struments of oppression in their hands. Those 
who sincerely desire a settlement of disputes go 
elsewhere for it, and the court is to a large 
extent the arena where faction feuds are fought 
out, and the means by which men strike at their 
enemies. We shall come in the next chapter to 
a consideration how the defects can be remedied. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

THE LAW (JOUIITS — HOW THEIR DEFECTS CAN 
BE REMEDIED. 

We liave seen that the usefuluess of the law 
courts is marred by various defects, the chief 
cause of which is that the British nation is 
attempting to earry out, without the co-opera- 
tion of the people .and in a poor country, a 
system which, to be successful, needs the co- 
operation of the people and a rich country. 
To get at the root of the evil we must begin 
by giving the physical and social relief sug- 
gested in former chapters ; by endeavouring to 
organise in one united body, as already sug- 
gested, the State and the local authorities ; and 
by reforming the law. If this work is done 
properly, we may hope to remedy many of the 
defect® now seen in the law courts. There will 
no longer be that enormous mass of rent suits, 
wiUi t^eir accumulated costs, rendered nece^ary 
by the fact of the landlord^ dealmg separately 
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with each ryot. When there are good com- 
munications all the year round, irrigation, and 
education, the usurer will not be so indispen- 
sable and so' powerful as he now is, and it is 
to be hoped that the man of capital, ceasing 
from the perpetual effort he now makes to turn 
the ryot into a slave, will develop into the use- 
ful banker and the peaceful trader, serving 
instead of oppressing the ryots with whom he 
deals. The character of litigation will probably 
change, legitimate litigation, as it may be called, 
whose object is to settle the ostensible issues 
raised, ta^ng the place of that whose object is 
to test or break the strength of resisting persons 
or factions. 

Assuming that the changes above enumerated 
—viz., physical relief, social reform, the organi- 
sation of local authority, and reform of the law 
— have been adopted as part of the programme, 
and are in active operation (for all of these are 
as much essential to the improvement of the 
law courts as reform of the law courts itself), 
I we may how go on to consider what changes 
can be made in the law courts for their benefit. 

Having seen the various^ defects, we will 
consider as far as possible in the -same <»der 
the various remedies which can be applied. 
The defects, for clearness, -may he enumerated 
once more. They are want of (1) magistrate; 
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(2) public prosecutor*; (3) courts; (4) lawyers; 
(8) local knowledge ; (6) prestige ; (7) trust- 
worthy ministerial, and (8) executive staff. As 
regards want of magistrates, time being of the 
utmost importance in criminal cases especi- 
,ally, the number of magistrates should be 
multiplied to the utmost, so long as trust- 
worthy persons can be found for the office. 
At present there are fewer magistrates em- 
powered to receive complaints than courts to 
try them, whereas the proportion should be 
many magistrates for each court. If we can 
get over the difficulty of want of magistrates, 
we shall have the way opened past many other . 
difficulties, such as the want of minor courts 
and the police difficulty. Now there are many 
persons at present in the employment of the 
State, who are, or ought to be, qualified to 
perform the duties of a magistrate, so far at 
least as issuing a summons or a warrant goes, 
and of whom no use is at present made for this 
purpose. These are the public servants in many 
departments, who are not vested with even the 
simplest powers of- magistrates. Take, for in- 
stance, to give the broadest example, the whole 
of the civil courts. If a person goes to a minor 
civil court to demand redress for a criminal in- 
jury, the court must decline to listen to or re- 
cord his complaint, and must refer him to some 
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qualified magistrate, living perhaps twenty miles 
off. This is a result of what is called the de- 
partmental system. There is a separate depart- 
ment of criminal justice, and the administration 
of criminal justice is the business of those who 
belong to this department, and of no one else.. 
It is the caste system extending its sway over 
the State. Now in England and Scotland the 
law is the law or will of the people, who made 
it, who alter it when they choose, and who watcli 
and control its administration. To enforce’ this 
law is the business of every member of the 
nation, and as many persons among the people 
, as are fit for that part of the work of administer- 
ing the law which is done by magistrates, are 
chosen from among the people and appointed 
to do it. As the law is the will of the whole 
nation, and not of this or that place, the persons 
are chosen by the State, and not elected by the 
people, except where the people of the place 
have spe(3al privileges ; but they are chosen 
from among the people of the place, being the 
best known, most influential, and most fully 
trusted people of the place. Their interests are 
hound up with those of the place ; their char- 
acter depends on local public opinion ; and the 
consequences of what they do come home to 
them, because they cannot escape by moving 
to other places. 
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Now just as the law in Scotland and England 
is the wilt of the British nation, so is the law in 
India the will of the British nation ; but, instead 
of being present everywhere to watch the admin- 
istration of its laws, the British nation is per- 
sonally absent, and can only be present through 
its representative agents and servants. All the 
more need that every one of those agents and 
servants should l)e qualified to watcli and con- 
trol and help in the administration of the law. 
It is perhaps right that the various services, such 
as the army, the post-office, and so on, should be 
separate from one another, and under separate 
departments, but the administration of the law is 
a work in which all should aid to the best of their 
ability. For the work of a magistrate no special 
training is needed. He must have faith and 
honour ; he must be staunch and a good business 
man. These qualities are necessary for all servants 
of Government, in whatever capacity employed, 
who are in positions of trust. Therefore every 
Government servant who is employed in an 
office of trust should be a magistrate. If he is 
not fit to be a magistrate, he is not fit for his 
other duties, whatever they may be. Here, then, 
is one source from which a great addition to the 
supply of magistrates can be obtained. 

iimother source has been indicated in a previous 
chapter, that on central and^ local government, 

B 
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at the end of which a hint was given that local 
authorities could be used as agents of^he State. 
The object of the British nation in raising up lo- 
cal authorities is assumed to be the spreading of 
its own spirit among the peoples of India — ^the 
development and strengthening among them of 
orderly local wills in harmony with its owm The 
persons who are to carry out the local will are the 
village heads, as representing Jibe people, and 
those personally vested with office as respectable 
local men. They are to be, for the present, under 
the strict control of the district officer, who will 
be able to prevent their abuse of power. These 
will provide a very abundant, and, as the organisa- 
tion of the people proceeds, an increasing supply 
of men corresponding, so far as the different’ con- 
ditions of the countries admit, with the classes 
from which magistrates in England and Scotland 
are chosen. By enlisting for the work of ad- 
ministering' justice the two classes of men above 
described, we may count on obtaining every man 
in the country who is fit for it, and abundance 
of magistrates for all purposes. As regards the 
area within which powers of a magistrate should 
be given, the village headman’s powers should 
be within his own union ; the powers of 
punchayet heads and of personally selected men 
for the circuit area, and those of Government 
servant® for the area in which their other duties 
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lie. It may be possible in the future to withdraw 
the powefs of Government servants who wander 
about over lai-ge argas ; but for the present, our 
object being to establish the ubiquity of the law 
and the unity of the State, having a single will, 
g.nd many members acting together in one body, 
moved by that single will, it will be well to leave 
no one out. All these magistrates should centre 
on the district officer, who should be their head 
and master. Every one, therefore, who has an 
injury to be redressed, should be able to go to 
the nearest magistrate, never far from his homo, 
and lay his complaint without any difficulty, or 
expense of time, trouble, and money, and the 
magistrate should hear his complaint and take 
such action as may be necessary. 

The second defect is the want of a public 
prosecutor. Without touching on the question 
of superior courts, or of further proceedings in 
important cases, we may suggest that a magis- 
trate who receives a complaint and issues process 
on it should take charge of the case himself, 
make inquiries, and 'attend with the parties and 
witnesses before the court that tries the case. 
It is ptssible that at some future time the local 
authorities may see their way to appoint public 
prosecutors who will be able to, take this duty ; 
but iu the meantime the expense and the worry 
of so many of thent as thene must be to attend 
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locally to cases, make it out of the question for 
the district officer to appoint and control them. 
If the magistrate who issues the summons is 
made responsible for the ease till the close of the 
trial, he will be all the more careful not to act 
without due caution. The labour thus throwq 
on the magistrate would not be great, since it 
should very rarely happen that in one union there 
is more than one case a-year. Each magistrate 
would thus have only perhaps half-a-dozen cases 
to deal with during his lifetime, and would, being 
in presence of his fellow-magistrates and the peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood, and having to answer 
for his conduct to the higher authorities, bring 
to his work the utmost care and interest. Where 
the nature of the case is such as to require more 
skilful handling, help can be sent by the district 
officer, who should have a staff strong enough 
to afford help where needed. The magistrate 
should, in the first instance, take up every case that 
has to come before the criminal courts, from the 
least to the greatest. Should all the local magis- 
trates refuse to take up a case, it would be open 
to the aggrieved person to go to the district officer 
or one of his assistants, and seek redress. There 
should in no case, after a magistrate has decided 
to set the law in motion, be an interval when the 
conduct of the case is left in the hands of private 
persons, or of poliw officers who are not trusted. 
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The third defect noticed was the want of courts 
for the trial of cases, and the object is to find a 
sufficient number of courts, working at so many 
centres as to bring the courts near enoiigh to the 
people, with sufficient time and skill and energy 
to try all cases thoroughly well. To attain this 
object, several changes are necessary. The first 
is the amalgamation of civil and criminal justice. 
At present, in most parts of the country, there 
are a certain number — the majority — of judicial 
officers, who arc aj)pointcd solely for the trial 
of civil disputes, and who, although no other 
qualified officials may be within reach, are not 
even allowed to record a complaint in a criminal 
case; while, on the other hand, those who are 
empowered to try criminal cases are not allowed 
to try civil suits. There is no reason why paid 
judges should not, as in Scotland, bo qualified to 
dispose of both civil and criminal suits. This 
one change, if effected, would vastly increase the 
number of centres at which trained judges sit, 
and bring the courts nearer the people. It would 
also enable the people to realise more clearly that 
justice is one, and not of several different qualities 
and kinds. 

Another means of multiplying the number of 
paid judges is to require that each servant of the 
State who is of sufficiently high standing should 
be qualified by his knowledge of the law to act 
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as a judge, and should perform the duties of a 
judge when necessary. . We shall discuss further 
on the effect such a measure will have on the 
quality of the work of the courts. Here it suf- 
fices to say that such a measure would make 
available a very great additional number- of 
judges. A measure of this kind would, it need 
hardly be said, be exactly contrary to the exist- 
ing practice, a practice which many desire to see 
pushed further as an advance in civilisation— 
that the judicial line of Government service 
should be separated more completely from all 
other lines, and that a man who is a judge should 
be only a judge and nothing besides. But let it 
be remembered that the law in India is not the 
law of the people, but the law of the British 
nation, and that it would be a pity if the law of 
the sovereign power — its will, according to which 
all work is done — were a mystery to any of its 
higher servants, and if any of them could say 
that it is no business of theirs. Every higher 
civil officer of the State, therefore, should be 
required to devote part of his time to the duties 
of the bench, and to qualify himself by reading 
and experience for those duties. Again, the l|w 
courts might be brought nearer to the people by a 
system of circuits, which, with the good roads that 
are be, would be much easier to arrange." A 
court should be held at every circuit centre, and 
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the cases of each circle disposed of at its own 
centre. It might be possible still further to 
multiply the number of court centres, but this is 
all we would propose to do in the meantime in the 
way of bringing the courts to the people. It is 
,a great step in advance, and we may well pause 
till it shall have been taken before suggesting 
what should be done next. Tlie power of the 
courts at the circuit centres can be greatly 
strengthened by enlisting the help of the local 
magistrates in a way that will presently be 
pointed out. 

The next defect pointed out was the want of 
lawyers. This, of course, is not a want that is, 
so much in the power of the Government to 
make up as are some others. It is to be hoped 
that, with multiplication of courts, freedom of 
communication, increase of wealth, and the gen- 
eral improvement of the country, the lawyers 
will become less of courtiers and more of public 
servants. In the meantime, the courts should 
remember that the people of the land are poor 
and ignorant, and have very imperfect means of 
getting advice ; and, remembering this, should 
act accordingly. 

At present a person who desires to institute a 
C^ must appear with a written plaint if it be 
civil, petition if it be criminal. Let us tajje 
the civE suit first. The pls^t has been written. 
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and must be presented by a lawyer, who has his 
fee for the purpose. No doubt a court would 
hear a suitor who appeared in person, and per- 
sisted in refusing to employ a pleader ; but, as a 
matter of fact, so little encouragement is given 
to this course that it is seldom followed, Thc^ 
lawyer who writes the plaint will see that there 
is a substantial cause of action, and their interest 
in the case going on offers great temptation for 
lawyers to so manipulate the plaint that it will 
make the case look more plausible than the facts 
warrant. When the plaintiff is illiterate, and 
the lawyer not rigidly scrupulous, this can be 
done so as to make it difficult afterwards to ap- 
portion the blame. The suitor also who has 
gone to the expense of paying a lawyer and 
paying the court fees of a case, will feel almost 
driven to go on in the hope of getting back his 
costs. 

For the sake of saving suitors unnecessary 
expense, of getting at the truth of their claims, 
and of teaching them the great moral lesson that 
their claim, stated by their own unlettered lips, 
does not need to be put into shape by skilled 
hands before it can be understood, suitors should 
be required, before instituting their case, to ap- 
pear before a court, or officer appointed for the 
purpose, and make a verbal statement on oath 
of all facts which, to the court or officer, may 
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seem relevant. Before the plaint is admitted, 
the court or officer must be satisfied that there 
is a proper cause of action, and certify to that 
effect. . The suitor will then, before being com- 
mitted to any expense, get clear and disinter- 
. ested advice as to whether he should go on with 
the case or not. lie ouglit not to be required at 
this stage of the case to pay any court fee. This 
is a service which, for its own credit, the State 
should render to its subjects free of all charge, 
or for a nominal charge only. The State would 
profit by the stoppage of many unreasonable 
suits which now go to trial, by the early record 
of a full statement of claim in cases which go, 
on, and by the feeling of greater confidence 
and peace which would be given to tlie people 
at large by such an arrangement. 

The additional work need not thus be very 
great, and it can still further be rcaluced by 
alldWing the plaints to be filed before the 
smaller local courts, and, in suits triable by 
superior courts, fonv'ardcd to these afterwards. 
When it appears to a coui-t that the plaintiff is 
able to understand his own interests, or that the 
claim is of so complicated a character as to need 
the treatment of a skilled lawyer, the court or 
officer can certify to that effect, and allow the 
case to go on in the usual way at the risk of the 
plaintiff. The statement of the plaintiff in case 
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a certificate is refused, with tl^e reasons for 
refusal, should be forwarded to the superior 
courts for perusal, in order that no wrong inter- 
pretation of the law may go unchecked. . As re- 
gards criminal cases, these have been already 
considered in discussing the question of magis-. 
trates. Even at the risk of crushing out a great 
proportion of the existing lawyers, a strong effort 
should be made to raise the standard of the bar. 
That is now, from various causes, not nearly high 
enough, and there is little doubt that it c’ould 
be greatly improved. The discipline of the bar 
not being, as in England, exercised by great cor- 
^porations like the Inns of Court, must be much 
more in the hands of the courts themselves. 
When the independence of the bar is talked of 
in England, the meaning is, that the control of 
the lawyers is vested in other authorities than 
the courts. When it is talked of in India, the 
meaning is that lawyers claim to be free 00 m 
all control. This is bad, and should never be 
allowed. 

The next defect pointed out was thd want of 
local knowledge on the part of the court. The 
remedy for this is twofold, being in part localisa- 
tion of officers, and in part the enlistment for 
judicial work of local men. 

As regards the first, the reasons for transfer 
of offieem are chiefly — (1) ill health ; (2) miscon- 
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duct ; (3) claims for promotion to a better post ; 

(4) the necessity of relieving officers on leave; 

(5) the fear of an officer becoming narrow, owing 
to his staying too long in one place ; (6) the fear 
of his forming local connections and becoming 
subject to local influences. It is to be remem- 
bered that in India, where the ruling power is 
not public opinion, but the opinion of the British 
nation, the State must exercise over its judges a 
more direct and constant control than is needed 
in England; and one means of exercising con- 
trol, which has in the past been especially relied 
on, has always been the power of transfer. By 
the exercise of this power, the chances of a judge 
being affected by local influences are greatly re- 
duced. In attempting to localise judges, whereby 
the power of transfer is to a certain extent given 
up, we must remember and guard against this 
d^ger. 

The means proposed for localising judges with- 
out giving up effective control over them, or 
subjecting them too much to danger from local 
influences, is as follows: The judges should be 
grouped in centres, there being at each centre a 
strong bench of judges, with a competent and 
experienced chief at its head, appointed by Gov- 
ernment for its management and control. All 
the judges at the centre, except the chief him- 
self, should be appointed fpr that centre only. 
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and not liable to transfer elsewhere. There 
should be at the centre good court-houses, a 
library, and a bar. The records, accounts, and 
all the business of all the judges should be con- 
ducted by a strong joint-establishment. At this 
centre, all suits from the immediate neighbour- . 
hood, and all suits of great importance, should 
be tried ; and from it the judges should go on 
circuit where their services are needed, and hold 
court at the various circuit centres. The advan- 
tages of such an arrangement over that how 
existing, whereby the country is divided into 
numerous districts and subdistricts, in each of 
.which the judge or judges sit -in one spot often 
alone, would be as follows : — 

The judges would have a wider range of ex- 
perience, seeing and hearing more, and being 
more under the influence of opinion and control 
than they are at present. This wmuld dispose of 
the fifth and sixth reasons for transfer without 
causing any inconvenience to the people. Cases 
could be tried before a judge independent of 
local influences and yet acquainted with local 
circumstances. Local influences could be en- 
tirely prevented from afiecting the courts by 
varying the officers deputed to the difierent 
circuits. 

Being in a group, the judges could carry on 
the work when one is sick or absent on leave 
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without additional aid. This would dispose of 
the fourth cause of transfer. 

In case of a judge suffering from ill health or 
being guilty of misconduct, when it is usual now 
to transfer elsewhere, it might still be permis- 
sible as a special case to order a transfer. No 
judge should be allowed to claim as a matter of 
right transfer to another group. 

Thus all the ordinary reasons for transfer 
would be done away with by this arrangement, 
and no judge need ever, in the ordinary course, 
look for a transfer at all. A judge could then 
both settle down in a comfortable house, mak- 
ing arrangements /or his family and affairs ; and. 
enter with zeal on a careful study of the history, 
places, and people of the circle in which he lived. 
The judges would, belonging to the circle, be- 
come acquainted with, the people, and the people 
would come ‘to know the judges, going round 
as they regularly would do on circuit. In ad- 
dition to these, who may be called the special 
judges, there are the lay judges — that is, all the 
higher officers of the State — who are to give 
part of their time and attention to judicial work, 
and who, from their other duties, have consider- 
able local knowledge. 

Among the advantages of the grouping of 
judges, some of which will be noticed further 
on, not the least will be the improvement of the 
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bar which the substitution of a single large 
centre for many small centres will surely bring 
about, and the removal of that scandal to all 
right-thinking men, the sight of Ion sickly! 
over- worked minor judges, living in Ovels wd 
dispensing justice in sheds. In their place w )uld 
be groups of judges, comfortably settled. With 
the society which a large centre affords, anc* 
having at hand the resources of a good librar} 
and the advice and support of their brothei 
judges, each of them from time to time issuing 
forth on circuit and bringing back to the com: 
mon store a stock of information and experience. 

As regards the enlistment or judicial work 
of local men, that would under this plan b( 
possible too. The point of contact between the 
local and the State officials is the circuit centre. 
At the circuit centres there would be held courts 
for the trial of all cases except those which 
are tried at the headquarters of the judges., 
Cases should be divided into two classes — viz.,i 
ordinary and special. Ordinary cases are those 
that can be tried without 'the need of much learn-: 
ing or the exercise of great ability ; special cases, 
which would form a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the whole, are those that need these. Eor 
the trial of special cases assizes should be held 
attended by the regular judges. These assizes 
can be held, not at each circuit centre, but at 
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one for perhaps four or five such centres. Being 
held but seldom, perhaps twice or thrice in the 
year, these assizes can be attended by the local 
authorities — village heads and other magistrates, 
and all the State officials — of the various circuit 
centres ; and out of these juries can be chosen for 
the trial of the cases, just as is done in England 
and Scotland. This periodical gathering of all 
the various authorities, local and State, executive 
and judicial, in honour of the law, the prevailing 
will in the country, would have in itself a power- 
ful effect on the people, impressing them with a 
sense of the power and unity of the law — a rever- 
ence for it and a, desire to uphold it which are. 
not now felt. This great meeting of assize could 
also be taken advantage of to discuss any point 
in the customary law which, according to local 
opinion, needs to be dealt with. 

For the ordinary cases a much simpler and 
less costly procedure should be followed. There 
should be ah each circuit centre a petty session 
court, say once in two months, or as often as the 
business justifies, attended by one of the lay 
judges on behalf of the State. By lay judges 
are meant, as explained before, those officers of 
the State who, while employed on other duties, 
devote part of their time to those of the ■bench. 
At each petty session as many as possible of the 
local authorities should be present; and the 
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president, as he may be called, will then, after 
examining the file of cases, select by lot, or in 
any other just way, from among the magistrates 
present a sufficient number of benches, and to 
these benches will distribute the ordinary cases 
for trial. He will himself inquire, where inquiry . 
is necessary, into such special' cases as may have 
to go on to the assizes. His chief duty, however, 
is to sit while the various benches are at work on 
their cases, ready to give advice to such of thein 
as may desire it, or to listen to any complaints 
against their work which any one may think 
proper to make, and investigate them on the 
.spot. If difficulties arise in any case, he is there 
to adjust them. The great majority of disputes 
are such as any honest and impartial man, with 
business capacity, can settle. It is to be hoped 
that, with a number of benches simultaneously 
at work, in a central and public place, and under 
the eye of the State representative, a great mass 
of work can be got through with little delay or 
expense, and yet after a more thorough and in- 
telligent examination of the facts than we can 
now get. 

The clerical establishment- needed under such 
a system would be very small. By popularising 
justice in this way, while giving effect, as for- 
merly proposed, to common or customary law, 
we shall probably do a great deal towards stir- 
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ring up that public opinion which does so much 
in England, and is so much missed in India. If 
we once had that, some further modifications in 
the way of relaxing the control of the State 
miglit be possible. 

. The next defect of the law courts pointed 
out was want of prestige. The prestige of the 
courts depends very gi’eatly on the manner of 
men who are appointed judges. At present the 
bar overtops the bench, with very few excep- 
tions, and a way must be found for putting an 
end to this domination. 

In the first place, the judicial ofiice should 
cease to be a career to be entered on in youth,, 
in which promotion and- progress are to be 
looked for. It should rather be a goal, a prize 
for success in other careers. There must, of 
course, be varieties of posts according to the 
various kinds of work to be done ; but on reach- 
ing the post of judge, a man should understand 
that he is not likely and has no claim to be 
moved either to another place or to another 
post. He has nothing more to look for; he 
need not worry himself about pleasing this man 
or offending that. It is beyond any man’s power 
to forward or injure his career. His career is 
over. 

Every, judge should receive high pay, suflScient 
to > attract fronii other careers those who have 
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had success in them. Not the men who have 
failed hut those who Jiave succeeded are wanted ; 
men With fame, high character, and good pros- 
pects. They must be paid for, and are worth 
paying for. 

The natural answer of an Englishman to the 
question where men suitable for the office of 
judge are to be got is “ at the bar,” where un- 
doubtedly many good and suitable men are to 
be found. If the selection of men to sit on the 
bench were made from among the seniors* in- 
stead of from among the juniors, and the terms 
offered were such as to attract the best of them, 
^ there is no doubt that good men would be got, 
and the tone of the whole bar greatly improved 
by the prospects of such high rewards for probity 
and ability. The bar already supplies a very 
large number of judges for the Indian bench, 
and might be relied on as a source of supply in 
the future. But those who would make the bar 
the sole source of supply cannot be aware of the 
wide difference between the bar of England and 
the bar in India. 

The people of England are all one people j their 
religion is practically one; they are knit to- 
gether in one body which moves and feels like 
one man. The bar of England is a member, an 
im{»>rta&t member* oi this body;, and, like, that 
of which it is a memhei^ it is made up of mem* 
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beis who are practically one in race, language, 
religion, manners, and custums. No one is ad- 
mitted into this body unless he has eaten his 
food with and lived among the other members 
for a certain time. The bar has its own govern- 
ment by its own chiefs, who watch over its 
honour, and punish those members who, by 
misconduct, compromise that honour. When 
a member of the bar becomes a judge, he does 
nx)t cease to be a member of this great body. 
He is rather one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, whose services ara transferred from the 
judicial business of private individuals to that 
of the nation at large. The members of the 
bar are not, properly speaking, lawyers in the 
sense that they conduct lawsuits. That is clone 
by solicitors or attorneys, who are not eligible 
for the office of the higher judges. They are 
rather colleagues of the judge, who, in order 
that he may remain during the inquiry entirely 
unbiassed and committed to no view of the 
evidence being laid before him, take in court, 
the one the evidence for the one side, and the 
other that for the other, eaeh testing as fax as 
possible that opposed to his own side, presenting 
all tlm arguments for his client and against his 
dient’s adversary. The members the bar in 
England have one headquarters, where all prac- 
ti^g baxrii^rs live, and whence they only 
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issue on business to accompany the judges who 
go on circuit, and return with them. It is 
the same, in Scotland and Ireland. 

The barrister in England occasionally gives 
himself up to the study of dry law ; but for the 
most part barristers mix freely with the people, , 
and make it their business above all to know 
human nature. Knowledge of the law is but 
a small part of the armament which an English 
barrister has to be provided -with. The duty of 
dealing with juries is so frequently laid upon 
him that there is nothing human which he can 
afford to disregard. In old times barristers were 
^in the very front line, defending the liberties 
of the people, and to this day they take' a lead- 
ing part in politics. In fact they are an in- 
tegral part of the living body of the nation, and 
are animated by its life. 

Now the bar in India is not like this. There 
is, first, a want of unity in race, religion, feel- 
ings, manners, and customs. There would be 
still greater want of unity if the members of the 
bar more fully represented the peoples of India, 
so varied and so divided. Even as it is, drawn 
as they are from only a few of the less numerous 
castes, and chiefly from one or two only, they 
are split up hopelessly, and cannot form one 
body. They could not eat together, . worship 
together, or intermarry. 
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Then they are not gathered at one head- 
quarters, but are scattered over the whole 
country in knots. Every court centre has its 
isolated bar, and' the various knots of lawyers 
have little or no communication with one 
another. They do not form one corporation, 
and have no government or chiefs of their own, 
but are only a number of individuals enjoying 
the same privileges, not a living and sclf-dis- 
ciplimjd body. As has been noticed before, 
they are satellites and courtiei-s of the courts, 
not mixing among the people or studying 
the people, but rather haunting the court and 
studying the personal peculiarities of the court.- 
The main stimulus to the study of the people 
for an English barrister, the jury, is with them 
wanting. 

They do not enjoy the advantage which Eng- 
lish barristers have of going on circuit. 

Even the bar of the High Court, the most ex- 
alted of all Indian courts, which, seated in one 
place, supervises the working of many courts 
over . vast areas, suffers from the same defects. 
It is made up of still more diverse elements. 
The High Court has less original work than any 
ordinary district judge, its original jurisdiction 
being practically confined to the Presidency 
town where it sits. It neveT goes on circuit, 
and has not the opportunities which every judge 
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of the Supreme Courts in Britain has, of getting 
into touch with the people. The only means it 
has of gaining knowledge of the people greater 
than that which can be gained by any member 
of the general public, is through the appeals and 
applications which pour in on it from all parts of 
the country with reference to the proceedings of 
subordinate courts. Such knowledge is the know'- 
ledge of the pedant rather than of the |)ractical 
man. The main occupation of the bar ,of the 
High Court, an occupation in which, through 
practice, they have acquired skill, is in arguing 
points of law, and in picking to pieces the work 
, of other people. Of all the real and serious ori- 
ginal work in the country, the trial of men for 
their lives, or of issues involving the most im- 
portant interests, but a -very small fraction is 
done by the judges of the High Court, and it 
seldom falls to the lot of either themselves or 
their bar to perform the duty of eliciting the 
facts and testing the evidence. Even in the 
courts of the district judges, next to the High 
Courts in dignity, the original work done hears 
but a small proportion to the whole of such work 
that is done. Th^ too are mainly occupied with 
appellate work, and the unfortunate facts on 
which, after *dl, the whole case ought to turn, 
with the bar as with the bench, drop into i second 
' place in interest, while all are striving to become 
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eachi more clever and learned in the law than his 
neighbours. Then the members of the bar in 
India are not so purely judicial and forensic in 
their functions as the English barrister, joining 
with their work at the bar the duties performed 
by solicitors in England. 

Some of the differences mentioned above may 
in time be smoothed away, while others seem in 
the meantime not likely to be removed. There- 
’ fore, ^although there are at the bar many worthy 
me’n, and in the future it may be well to appoint 
largely from the bar to the bench, the bar in 
India must become a very different institution 
from what it now is before it can claim the ex- 
clusive privilege now enjoyed by the bar of 
England, of supplying from among its members 
the judges of the land. 

The only other source of supply for the bench 
open to the State can be its own services. In 
the British nation, the sovereign power, the 
people, is present and active in all courts, and in 
the l^islature, controlling the courts and even 
often doing their work. Through the juries, 
through the nxagistrates, through the judges and 
the bar, all its own members, animated by its 
spirit^ and moved by its will, it expresses and 
executes ite wiH ^As the hand, foot, and , head 
of a living man act naturally and without 
question according to his will, so does the whole 
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nation act in support of tKe law. There is no 
thought of conflict between the people at large 
and the law, for a law that was so in conflict 
would cease to be law. Now, the law in force in 
India being the will of the British nation, it does 
not follow as a matter of coui'se that the law will 
receive support from the people. The people, 
also, being politically dead, are incapable of giv- 
ing support of any value to the law. They are 
not likely to oppose, but they are as little likely 
to support. They obey the law, not because it 
is their will, but because it is the will of their 
master the State, and the supporter and control- 
ler of the law courts in India is not the people 
but the State. The work of the law courts is only 
one of the many duties which have to be done 
for the State in India, and for doing those duties 
the State has many agents, who enter its service 
for the most part in their youth, and follow out 
their career in that service. Many of these 
agents rise to very high positions, and have 
duties requiring the utmost exertions of tdl the 
best qualities. 

As we have already remarked, the pojicy that 
seems to be most popular at the present day is 
to make the judicial line, like every other, a 
department under Government ; and to set apart 
for its work only a certain portion of the servants 
of the State. This policy we have already pro- 
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[)Oscd to reverse by requiring all tlie higher 
agents of the State to qualify for and perform 
as “ lay judges ” the duties of the bench. From 
among these “ lay judges,” some will develop a 
special taste and capacity for judicial work, and 
may, on reaching a mature age, when the mind 
is ripe and the body less active, be promoted to 
a position of ease and dignity on the bench as 
regular judges. By thus grappling together the 
executive services and the courts, the courts 
theihselves will receive an immense addition to 
their prestige, which is being damaged by their 
separation from, and occasional open hostility 
with, the executive Government. ' It is a matter, 
of the deepest moment that all departments of 
the State should show to the peoples of India that 
they are members of one living body, animated 
by one spirit, and directed by one strong will. 
The law courts are, from their very nature, bound 
to execute the will of othera, not their own, and 
if the will be not that of the State, it is likely 
to become, as indeed it is already fast becoming, 
that of the lawyers. Mention has already been 
made of the “Vakeel ka Rdj,” or reign of the 
lawyers, which has already begun in some parts 
of the country. When the State moves or 
stands idle obediently as it is ordered by the 
courts, and the courts are swayed by the lawyers 
—those favoured courtiers of the British nation. 
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— the prestige departs from* the State and the 
courts, and passes to the lawyers, This would 
be followed by the destruction, not of the 
Government, for it is strong, but of the law 
courts, which fail to guard the honour of the 
ruler. To avoid such a result, the law courts, 
must be strengthened to the utmost by bringing 
into them the flower not only of the bar, but 
also of the Government service, and uniting both 
by honourable ties as closely as may be with- 
the British nation and its agent the Government 
in India. It may be objected that “ lay ” judges 
are only half lawyers. But so is the English 
, barrister. A man who has devoted his whole 
time to the study and practice of the law may 
be a good lawyer, but is pretty sure to make a 
bad judge. 

For some time to come at least, there must be 
in the law. courts on the bench a strong British 
element. Natives need not be excluded, but the 
British control should not be given up. A native 
appointed to the bench is nearly sure to be a 
Hindoo or perhaps a Mussulman, and, if neither 
of these, is inost likely an atheist. Nphe of these 
hold the faith of the British nation, and none of 
, them, separately or together, can be trusted with- 
out aid and control to carry out the will of the 
Biatish nation'. As things are, this aid and con- 
trol must come through British officers jErom #he 
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British nation. Some day, perhaps, there may 
arise a strong and enlightened public opinion, to 
which the control may be handed by the British 
nation ; but till that arises, the control should be 
firmly held, and given up to no one. 

The means suggested above for bringing the 
courts into closer contact with the people, and 
for enlisting the best of the people themselves, 
the work of the courts will, by providing a better 
metl^od of ascertaining facts, protect the prestige 
of ’the courts from the ruin which must befall it 
if it fails in establishing the truth and overthrow- 
ing falsehood. 

For the purpose of enabling the courts t® 
cleanse themselves of the mass of perjury and 
fraud that surrounds them, it would seem neces- 
sary to give them a stronger grip of their own 
business. We may hope that w'hen the courts 
are brought into closer touch with the people, 
and when the spirit of freedom is dilFused more 
widely among the people, the admiration of 
intrigue, and the instinct of deceit, now so much 
met with, may die down. Two means of 
strengthening the hands of the court seem, how- 
ever, to be available at once — viz., the oath, and 
punishment of perjurers. 

As re^tds the oath, there seems no good 
reastm why a Hindoo or a Mussulman should not, 
l)efore giving evidence, ^ bound by the oath 
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which he considers most sacred, to tell the truth, 
just as much as a Christian, Chinaman; or Jew 
is. It is not as if the oath had no binding force, 
for frequently a party challenges his opponent to 
take the oath, and agrees to abide by what he 
says on oath, and it has happened that the person 
challenged has refused the test, though he would- 
have gained by accepting it. Plainly, then, the 
oath is a restraint on falsehood in, any one who 
is by religious faith a true Hindoo or Mussulman, 
and such men should be compelled to take it 
before they are allowed to give evidence. 

As regards perjury, the difficulty of punish- 
ing the perjurer is notorious, and is a crying 
scandal in India. The absence of a religious 
oath is a cause why almost the only sanction 
by which witnesses are bound to tell the truth 
is the fear of punishment, and things are in 
such a state that there is very little of that left. 
The impunity enjoyed by perjurers* is an im- 
mense encouragement to perjury. It seems a 
grave danger to the State that courts should 
habitually come to conclusions which cannot be 
correct unless half the witnesses have been 
guilty of downright Ijdng, and be so sure of 
their conclusions as to inflict severe punish- 
ment on, award heavy damages against, or re- 
fuse redress to one of .the parties, while the 
witnesses who deserved punishment as certainly 
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as the conclusions were right escape scot-free. 
Such a state of things, if it were, not so serious, 
might well be described as ludicrous. There 
can be no injustice in the heavy measure of 
justice — if it is justice — meted out to one of 
the parties in a case being accompanied by a 
^mall summary punishment to those of the 
witnesses who, as sure as the finding of the 
court is right, arc guilty of falsehood. It is 
true that every man ought to be tried for his 
own offence, and have a chance of disproving 
any offence charged against him. No man 
ought to be punished without a trial. But yet 
surely, when a court has investigated a set of, 
facts, and come to a conclusion on the strength 
of which the State does not hesitate to put a 
man to death, or imprison him for life, or ruin 
him, there is no unfairness in fixing reproach 
on those witnesses whose evidence, if this con- 
clusion is right, cannot have been honestly true, 
and must have been intentionally false, by in- 
flicting on each of them a small but certain 
punishment. Such a course would immensely 
strengthen the public respect for and faith in the 
courts of justice. Perjurers could still be put 
on their trial, and punished severely in addition 
if convicted ; but by the time the false witness 
has been formally made ^ an accused, the burden 
of proof shifted, the old witnesses examined and 
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cross-examined, arguments heard and, speeches 
made, what with delays, irregularities, and the 
difficulty of trusting fully any witness, the per- 
jurer is nearly sure to escape in the end. Not 
one perjurer in a hundred is brought to trial, 
and of these not one in three is punished. Yet 
we convict and acquit merrily on this evidence,, 
nearly all of it tainted. For the honour of the 
British nation a stop should be put to such 
a scandal. 

Another cause by which the prestige of 'the 
courts is weakened is the number and frequency 
of appeals. The existence of the right of appeal 
is an apology for the existence of inferior and 
untrustworthy courts, which are cheap, and, it 
is fondly believed, owing to the possibility of 
this remedy, harmless. The right of appeal 
cannot exist without being accompanied by 
three great evils. The first is the power which 
it gives to a rich man to wear down a poor 
adversary ; the second is where, as was recently 
pointed out during a debate in the Viceroy’s 
legislative council, it is considered among the 
people a point of honour to exhaust every 
opportunity of appealing before giving up the 
contest, wWeby the parties, one or both, ruin 
themselves to ke^ up their character among 
the neighbours ; and tha third is that less atten*- 
tioh m piaid and less importance given to facts 
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than, foif the sake of justice, is safe.' In the 
Indian courts, all the best judges and all the 
leaders of the bar are occupied the most of 
their time, as was pointed out before, in over- 
hauling the work of others instead of in doing 
work of their own. Now there is no necessity 
that appeals should be allowed to so great an 
extent as they arc. Things have drifted into 
such a state owing to the action and reaction 
,cff two evils — appeals and weak courts. Appeals 
were allowed, and then it was safe to have weak 
courts. We had weak courts, and then to pre- 
vent injustice the utmost latitude of appeal had 
to be given. We have proposed to do away 
with weak courts, to have every case tried in 
the first instance by courts competent to come 
to a correct decision upon them, and there 
seems in such circumstances no need of the 
present freedom to appeal. It would be enough 
to admit of appeals on points of law, especially 
from benches and lay judges, and these should 
take the form of a statement of ease for orders 
drawn out by the court in consultation with 
the parties. There is no doubt that in a few 
casw the law courts would fail to do justice, 
just as a doctor sometimes treats his patients 
VKTongly; but it is better that a few should 
suffer, rather than that the whole public should 
be ej^posed to the wrong arising out of undue 
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delay, difficulty, expense, and uncertainty whicli 
multiplication of appeals causes. Let the court 
be fitted by those qualities which all public 
servants need, honour, faith, staunchness, and 
good business capacity, and knowledge, for the 
trial of cases, and let its burden of work be ^o _ 
adjusted that it is able to bring to each case 
an unjaded mind, and plenty of time and care, 
and we shall sec the need of appeals dwindle 
down to almost nothing. 

o 

One word more may be said about the" effect 
on the prestige of a court which is exercised 
by the bar. There are in India two classes of 
, lawyers, members of one of whicli are entitled, 
those of the other may be allowed, to practise in 
certain courts. Of the second class, the great 
majority are not fit to conduct cases, not having 
the requisite knowledge, skill, application, or 
character. Of the first class, those who are of 
any use are expensive, and beyond the reach of 
all but the rich. If a party to a case be able to 
engage a competent lawyer of the first class in a 
lower courtf, it will very seldom happen that his 
opponent can also afford to do this. The effort 
to bring in skilful lawyers on both sides will 
probably ruin nineteen out of twenty litigants ; 
while, if there is a skilful lawyer on one side 
only, the result of the trial may be owing to the 
strength of the lawyer, and not, as it ought to 
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be, to tKe strength of the case. Therefore, all 
things considered, if the courts are duly quaUfied, 
there is more chance of justice being done if 
lawyers are entirely excluded from the lower — 
that is, the purely local — courts, than if they are 
a<imitted. Certainly this would be greatly con- 
ducive to economy in litigation, which in itself 
is a powerful aid to justice when the masses of 
those who seek justice are poor. If an excep- 
..tlon be made in criminal cases on the ground of 
a public prosecutor being employed by the State, 
it would be incumbent on the States to bring to 
meet the lawyer for the defence an equally com- 
petent man to prosecute, so that impunity should 
not be made a mere matter of money. If the 
presence of lawyers be deemed necessary for the 
sake of justice in criminal cases, they are wanted 
on both sides, or on neither. It would be just, 
if they are needed, that the Crown should pro- 
vide a lawyer at its own expense for the poor 
prisoner. We sometimes see a magistrate en- 
gaged a whole day, or perhaps more, with 
I skilful lawyers in threshing out Some com- 
paratively trifling matter in which a rich man 
is concerned, and then turning to dispose with- 
out the help of lawyers of some matter of life 
and death concerning a poor man whoi cannot 
afford the lawyer’s fee. If the lawyers do no 
good, they have wasted time ; if they do good. 
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justice to the poor man is not so certain as it is 
to the rich. To the poor man imprisonment is 
more serious than to the rich, for his wife and 
children starve while he is shut up, and he 
comes out to find his home broken up and his 
life ruined. 

The- next defect noticed was the absence of a 
trustworthy ministerial staff. The system of 
courts proposed is aU in favour of an improve- 
ment in the ministerial staff'. With a court 
centre, where many judges sit together, tliere 
could be a common establishment in charge of 
the registers, records, stamps, accounts, library, 

. processes, and correspondence, furnishing to each 
judge a bench clerk when wanted. At the head 
of this staff might be one or more confidential 
clerks, trustworthy and capable. As regards 
inferior courts, the lay judges have already a 
staff of clerks for their other duties, and a mod- 
erate addition to this would be ample; while, 
for the benches at the circle centres, the staff 
already employed to look after local business of 
every kind could be employed, with a moderate 
addition to its strength, for the occasional duties 
of the bench also. The permanent staff for all 
the circuit courts and benches, their record-room, 
registers, &c., could be left in one consolidated 
office at the district headquarters. It is not 
intended here to go into any details, but the 
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principle to be observed is that the clerical busi- 
ness of the regular courts should be looked after 
by trustworthy confidential men appointed for 
that duty only, and that of the occasional courts 
supervised by men of the same stamp ; while the 
judges themselves are relieved of all those duties 
•of this kind which now weigh heavily on them, 
taking up much of their time and energy. 

The last defect noticed was the want of a 
trustworthy executive staff, and the special 
difficulties pointed out were — (1) the court mes- 
sengers and lower-grade police who are isolated 
and yet cannot be trusted ; and (2) the unsolved 
problem of bringing into harmonious working, 
the local village police and the central police of 
the State. There is only one way in which, 
without extravagant expenditure on their own 
pay and a supervising staff, these isolated un- 
derlings can be kept out of mischief, and that is 
by removing them bodily. In this removal there 
would at least be one solid advantage, that men 
cannot do mischief unless they first exist, and 
by destroying this disreputable class of men we 
take an effectual means of nipping in the bud a 
vast amount of fraud, extortion, and corruption ; 
of relieving all good subjects from a perpetual 
fear; and of saving to the State not only the 
actual cost of the men, which is considerable, 
and the loss of prestige caused by them, which 
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is great, but also the labour and brains of the 
few able and trustworthy officers whom it has, 
now wasted in vain efforts to keep out of mis- 
chief those “ guardians of the peace ” who have 
been placed under them. 

But, it will be said, the police are indispensable 
to the State. On the police we have to depend, 
for the performance of so many necessary 
duties that their removal would leave behind 
a state of chaos. We are now considering the 
highly centralised machine called the regular 
police, a modern invention, created since the 
Mutiny. It is framed on a sound and excellent 
theory, granted one condition, that the men can 
be trusted. It is worked on the principle, wholly 
inconsistent with this condition, that no man can 
be trusted. Confidence is being slowly with- 
drawn even from the local chiefs of police, the 
district superintendents ; and from top to bottom 
there is an atmosphere of universal suspicion. We 
have a vast army engaged in watching one another. 

The regular police get the credit of doing an 
immense number of duties; but of these, some 
are not done, some are done by others, and only 
a portion, not always a very large portion, is 
done by them. They do indeed cover much 
paper, and submit many reports and returns, 
but that does not always mean much work done 
by the State for the public. 
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The present proposal is not to remove the 
whole of the regular police, but to remove all 
those servants of the St£lte, whether in the 
service of the police or of the civil courts, who 
are isolated and yet cannot be trusted. This 
class would include all the State police except 
those wanted for guards, escorts, and the like, 
from subinspectors downward, and all process- 
peons. The duties performed by these should 
be laid on the local people, and this can be 
managed by a slight expansion of the local vil- 
lage watch on the one side, and by a strength- 
ening of the staff of good inspectors on the side 
of the State, so that the local police may work » 
in ' harmony with the State. The work of in- 
vestigation into cases, of keeping the peace, 
and other such important duties, can be done, 
as proposed above, by the magistrates, and 
these officials also can see to the service and 
return of all processes, the attachment and cus- 
tody of property, and the arrest of prisoners. 

But, it will be said, what if the local magis- 
trates, as yet a non-existent body, should fail 
to do what is expected of them? We are 
going to try this experiment in the hope that 
it will succeed, not with the fear of failure 
upon us, and therefore the answer might well 
be given that as Caesar burnt his boats, so will 
we stake all on success. But there is no need 
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of SO heroic an attitude. A small addition to 
the ' local rate would provide means to have 
the neglected work done by paid officials, and 
the periodical explanation of this arrangement 
to the ratepayers would soon ripen their inter- 
est and form a public opinion on the matter, 
so that the neglect would not be permanent. 
Where the local magistrates were more public- 
spirited, they and the ratepayers would reap 
the benefit of their public spirit. Any one who • 
knows how the people groan under the yoke of 
the leeches who now, under the auspices of the 
State, suck the blood of the country, will under- 
r stand that the people everywhere would readily 
make large sacrifices to get rid of them. It is 
needless to say what a mass of prejudice against 
the law and ill-will to justice would be cleared 
away by the removal of these unworthy repre- 
sentatives of the State, and that in all prob- 
ability the people would come forward with 
goodwill and zeal to aid the State in enforcing 
them. The great mass of the people are law- 
abiding. It is not their interest to see robbers 
and murderers, fraud and violence, flourish. But 
they have come to look with greater dread on 
the police than on the robbers themselves, and 
cannot love or respect the law, when they see 
how much injustice is done through the courts 
and through those intrusted with the execution 
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of the law. If we cleanse away the abuses of 
the law, we shall find as in England the people 
in India coming fonyard to help, and that is 
worth tenfold the strength of all the police we 
now have. 

It is hardly so necessary for the object of this 
work to suggest plans for the reform of the 
highef ranks of the police ; but it may not be 
out of place to repeat what has been already 
said, that the central department should give 
up ‘the r6le of master over all the district police, 
which it has been gradually assuming, and in 
which it cannot be efficient. It should rather 
be content with being what it is better qualified^ 
to be, — an adviser, critic, and aid to supervision. 
It should have a central staff of thoroughly effi- 
cient officers, who can move about here and there 
as required. The police staff of the district officer 
again, with the exception of his superintendent, 
who should be movable, ought to be local to 
the district, and ought to consist of a sufficient 
number of well-paid inspectors. Transfers are 
now ordinarily made either because a man has 
failed, which is hard on the district he is going 
to, or because he has been a success, which is 
hard on the district he is leaving. A failure 
should be got rid of, not retained ; and he would 
be cheaply got rid of even if paid a handsome 
gratuity on leaving. A successful officer should 
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be able to have his reward without leaving his 
own district. To give these district ofl&cers a 
motive for zeal, the select staff of the central 
department might be recruited from them. 
The officers of the district police should be 
local, because that which is most needed in 
them is local knowledge — of people and places, 
history and circumstances — and such local know- 
ledge can only be gained by staying in one 
district. 

We have now considered the various defects 
in the law courts, and in what way they can best 
be remedied. 

We need not be careful to discuss whether 
on the balance the ostensible cost of the new 
system would be greater or less than that of 
the system we now have, for the question is 
hardly at all one of mere cost. The claim made 
for the new system is, that it will greatly reduce 
to the peoj)le the cost of the law courts in mere 
money; and, better still, by removing many 
troubles and causes of fear, give them peace and 
comfort such as they have not now, and in the 
past never have had. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CONCLUSION. . 

The great difficulty iu writing about things In- 
dian is to know where to stop and when to be 
silent. We have traversed in these few pages 
a great deal of ground, and at every step tempt- 
ing by-paths have presented themselves, down 
any of which we might easily have wandered 
and been lost. Only by steadily keeping in 
view the object proposed at the beginning 
could even so much progress as has been made 
be attained. It may not be out of place here 
at the end to summarise the object and mean- 
ing of the book. The reader may easily fasten 
on errors, on shortcomings, on proofs of igno^ 
ranee and inexperience; but we would ask him 
rather if there is nothing worth knowing, re- 
membering, and acting on. This book is offered, 
not as the last word to a controversy in which 
all is said that can be said, but rather as a con- 
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tiibution which may lead men to thftik, and 
may induce fertile minds to produce thoughts 
that will be of use. 

The origin of this book in the author’s mind 
was the undoubted fact, proved to him by 
many years’ experience, that his countrymen 
are divided into two sections, one of which 
seem to think that India is another Britain, 
but for British rule, and that all it needs in 
order to become free and prosperous is to be 
given up to its own inhabitants ; while the 
other section seem to think that the relation of 
master and slave is the only one that can be 
looked for between the British nation and the 
peoples of India. Most of his countrymen, of 
course, do not think much on the subject at 
all, but swallow quietly what is given to them 
by the statesmen and politicians they trust. 
Great danger arises to the work of the British 
nation in India from this state of things, because 
statesmen and politicians in England belong to 
opposing parties. When one party takes one 
view of an Indian question, the other will, al- 
most as a matter of course, take the other. 
Information in England about India is not 
abundant, or at least is not sought for and 
acquired <5 and any one who adopts any view 
whatever will find, it easy to fortify his opinion 
with evidence that will satisfy him. ^There is 
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an increasing tendency to discuss Indian affairs 
in the spirit of party politics ; and it is to be 
feared that if this tendency be not checked, the 
true interests of India will be lost sight of. 

In the minds of the two classes of politicians, 
the advocates, as they may be called, of freedom 
and those of order, there is a common convic- 
tion that the British nation has a work to do in 
India. When we come to consider what is the 
‘ object of that work, we find that the wish of 
thfe former is not so much to give up the coun- 
try to its own inhabitants as to make its people 
free and prosperous ; and the giving-up is ad- 
vocated only as being the best means to that 
end. On the other hand, the strongest argu- 
ment urged by the second class is not that the 
relation of master and slave is the best possible 
relation, but that the condition of slave is the 
only one the peoples of India are fit for, and 
they are never likely to get so good a master as 
the British nation. 

We have endeavoured to draw -off attention 
from the various flags and shibboleths around 
which the battle between the two parties has 
been for some time raging, and concentrate it 
rather on the cause common to both. Is there 
any need of fighting at all, when we have a 
common cause at heart ? All the great parties 
in the British nation unite in declaring the aim 
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of their policy to be the freedom and prosperity, 
in the highest sense of the word, of the peoples 
of India. We began by assuming this declared 
policy to be genuine, and their wish to give it 
effect a genuine wish. For the consideration of 
those who think that the only hindrance to the 
freedom and prosperity of the peoples' of India 
is . the presence of the British nation, a short 
sketch of the main points of difference between 
the peoples of India and the British nation 
has been given. This has been followed by ‘an 
attempt to define the functions of the Govern- 
ment, because there appear to be among the 
most ardent advocates of freedom some who 
have extravagant ideas of the power of the 
State to carry out its will. It can restrain 
and it can remove restraint, but it cannot do 
much itself. Its power is rather negative and 
indirect than positive and direct. We come 
next to a consideration of those bonds which, 
independently of the British rule, hold the 
peoples of India and are an obstacle in the 
way of their peace and prosperity. This is fol- 
lowed by a short account of the position of the 
British nation in India, and the attitude it 
should, as ruler, assume towards the peoples of 
India with a view to advancing the cause it has 
at heart, practical proposals are next made for 
the relief of the people from the various bonds 
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by wbicR they are held captive. We next come 
to a consideration of the best way to take into 
partnership the people of the country in the 
actual work of governing. This is to be done, 
not by taking on individual members of the 
communities as servants of the Crown, but 
jather b/ drawing in and upwards the hands 
of the Government — ^that is, the interference of 
its servants — and by drawing out and develop- 
■dng the will-power of the people, and enabling 
them 'through their own chiefs more and more 
to cany out their own will. This brings us to 
the law, or, binding will, of the country, and 
suggestions are made with a view to making, 
this, simpler, more certain, juster, and easier to 
obey. A plea is put in for the common or cus- 
tomary law, which has suffered somewhat from 
neglect, and from having been tampered with. 

The concluding part of the book is given to 
a consideration of the means by which the law 
is given effect to. The chief defects from whigh 
they suffer are first pointed out ; and it is to be 
I hoped that those who attributed to the opposi- 
I tion of Europeans in India to the Ubert Bill the 
i unworthy motive of wishing to screen criminals 
and. secure impunity for crime, may find food 
for reflection in the contemplation of some of 
the defects. An attempt has finally been made 
to point out the best way of making good the 
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defects, and rendering the law courts more 
worthy of respect than they now are. 

This book, if it has answered its purpose, has 
given to the advocates of freedom reason to think 
that, whatever may be the case in the future, 
the peoples of India are not yet ready for ad- 
vanced reforms; while the advocates' of order, 
will* see that the chance of those peoples one 
day becoming fit for a less despotic form of 
government is by no means hopeless. 

The practical proposals which are made 'are 
not the fruit of imagination, coming of mere 
theory. To the author’s knowledge, all of them 
.have been advocated by responsible officials in 
India, and a great proportion have reached the 
stage of experiment. With these parting words, 
we leave the book to speak for itself. 


THE END. 


PRINTEp BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOP AKD SONS, 






